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PERSEPHONE 
By  John  Drinkwater 

[Persephone  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  the 
goddess  of  corn.  While  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains 
of  Enna,  she  was  ravished  away  by  Pluto  to  his  kingdom, 
Hell,  where  she  became  his  queen.  On  Ceres  complain¬ 
ing  to  Jupiter,  the  god  promised  that  Persephone  should 
be  restored  if  it  could  be  shown  that  she  had  tasted  none 
of  the  fruits  of  Hell.  In  this  she  failed,  having  eaten  a 
pomegranate,  whereupon  Jupiter  ordained  that  she  should 
remain  for  six  months  of  each  year  in  the  shades  with 
Pluto,  returning  to  earth  for  the  other  six.] 

I 

All  seasons  were  alike  to  Pluto.  Hell, 

Not  comfortless,  nor  only  torment  (far 
From  torment  only  since  the  impetuous  day 
When  he  had  borne  her  down,  Persephone, 

From  Enna’s  plains,  his  mistress  and  his  queen) 

Yet  knew  not  change.  In  Hell  no  day  and  night. 

Nor  leaves  to  come  and  go,  nor  from  the  sun 
Cool  green  of  shades,  lightened  his  caverned  reign 
Of  easy  gloom  where,  without  any  tides. 

Voluptuous  monotony  was  all. 

II 

Persephone,  the  bright  Sicilian  girl, — 

Lovely  that  even  in  Paphos  envy  burnt, — 

Of  Ceres  born  and  Jove,  immortal  now 
In  Pluto’s  kingdom,  was  not  as  of  old 
In  that  far  seeming-fatal  hour  of  loss. 
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Forgotten  now  that  noon  of  Enna’s  rape, 

The  arms  of  Hell  no  longer  terrified 
The  zone  that  once  reluctant  they  had  bound 
In  violation,  and  unwooed  possessed. 

Once  the  divided  year  as  Jove  ordained 
Made  earth  not  wholly  lost,  she  learnt  a  mood 
Not  of  forgiveness  merely  in  her  times 
Of  Pluto’s  wedlock.  Slowly  as  she  watched 
His  gentler  hours  of  lordship  over  Hell, 

And  how  his  appointed  regency  was  kept 
Not  tyrannously  among  his  patient  people. 

She  gently  loved  his  gentleness,  and  felt 
Almost  remorse  for  the  fury  of  reproach 
With  which  her  ravished  girlhood  that  first  day 
Had  shone  in  Hell  upon  his  sated  lust. 

Now  into  their  ageless  lives  had  friendship  come. 
Counsel,  and  gossip  of  the  gods,  and  she 
Went  fragrantly  among  the  mourning  ghosts, 

Who  liked  their  lord  the  better  for  her  grace, 

With  good  thoughts  blessing  him  that  he  should  bring 
A  hope  so  lovely  to  so  dark  a  world. 

Nor  was  her  kindness  only  this.  She  drew 
Greatly  at  last  into  his  god’s  embrace. 

And  knew  her  beauty  not  unfitly  spent 
Upon  his  joy,  nor  undelightedly. 

Ill 

The  god,  adept  in  Olympian  amours,  found 
His  quarry  here  not  docile  as  was  wont 
To  the  accustomed  ritual  of  pursuit, 

Submission,  and  the  indolence  of  neglect. 

Enjoyed,  her  beauty,  quick  and  desirable 
As  any  in  the  strumpet-lists  of  Jove, 

Was  yet  untold.  After  the  burning  hour 
Ever  this  girl  of  Enna  had  from  earth 
Enchantment  that  perplexed  and  held  him  still. 

Not  now  was  appetite  served  and  put  by. 

And  beauty  used  a  paramour  dismissed, 

As  with  the  simple  gods,  who  in  their  loves 
No  spectral  memories  knew  nor  anxious  hope. 
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Neither  remorse  nor  listening  upon  time, 

Eternal  moments  being  all  their  care. 

His  pupil  she  in  immortality, 

Still  young  in  godhood,  and  his  debtor  so. 

Learning  from  him  the  moods  that  know  not  time, 
And  ways  exempt  from  fear  and  fortitude 
Of  age  and  death,  yet  here  immortal  went 
In  Pluto’s  apprehension  something  vexed 
By  mortal  still.  That  empery  complete 
Of  Hell,  its  confines  perfect  from  the  world 
Beyond,  that  lucid  unmysterious  dusk. 

That  still  unwearied  and  unvigorous  clime. 

Where  secret  was  not,  yet  knowledge  was  not  delight, 
And  neither  body  nor  mind  a  shadow  cast, — 

In  Pluto’s  Hell  she  kept,  his  ravished  queen. 

His  equal  in  immortal  nature  now. 

Things  not  immortal :  ardours  and  desires. 
Slow-stealing  thoughts,  senses  alert  as  for 
Falling  whispers  not  from  lips  of  Hell. 

Loving  and  loved,  always,  he  knew,  unknown 
To  him  was  this  earth-rapt  Persephone, 

And  grieved.  Sometimes  upon  her  brooding  came 
His  silent  step,  and  he  would  pause,  and  learn 
From  her  expectant,  far  adventuring  eyes 
That  saw  him  not,  the  first  clouding  of  fear 
Had  ever  closed  upon  his  god’s  content. 

Not  knowing  time,  or  how  its  records  passed. 

Yet  as  he  watched  her,  sharp  upon  his  mind 
Would  strike  the  fearful  presage  of  a  call 
Summoning  now,  or  now,  and  she  must  go — 

Must  go,  with  time  again  a  dateless  loss 

Till,  since  Jove’s  contract  said  it,  she  should  come 

To  heal  again  the  sorrow  she  had  made. 

IV 

Upon  his  coming  now  she  turned,  and  bright 
With  news,  with  happy  news,  his  lamentation. 

Her  face  was  love,  was  pity,  was  the  doom, 

The  doom  that  must  for  ever  wait,  he  knew. 

Upon  her  presence  through  eternity. 
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Her  tenderness  he  took,  greedily  held 
His  being  to  its  flowing  bounty,  while 
He  knew  her  also  tenderly  resolute. 

Her  will  as  one  with  the  supreme  decree. 

Inevitably  fixed.  “  Persephone  !  ” 

He  cried,  and  flaming  drew  her  to  his  lips, 

“  Not  now,  not  now — a  little  yet,  a  little — 

The  season  falsely  calls — what  messenger 

Has  crept  upon  my  Hell  now  to  betray 

Our  love,  our  kingdom — ”  Shaken  in  wrath  he  turned 

Upon  the  watchers  at  Hell-gates — “  What  sloth 

Slackens  you,  demons  of  my  guard }  What  foot 

Of  stealth  has  tricked  you,  knaves  of  my  promotion. 

My  absolute  faith  ?  Persephone  your  queen 

Is  here  beguiled — come  forth  and  bear  your  torment — 

Transgressor — you,  or  you — ”  upon  his  arm 

One  hand  in  admonition  stayed,  and  one 

Was  lifted  with  a  finger  to  her  lips. 

And  gently  on  his  anger  came  her  word — 

“  No  blame  is  theirs.  There  was  no  messenger, 

No  foot  of  stealth.  The  season  has  not  lied. 

I  shall  return.  Lover,  I  will  return — 

But  now  the  earth  is  stirring,  and  I  know — 

I  need  no  messenger.  The  shaken  mould 
Is  my  initiation.”  And  she  sang — 

V 

They  call  me  now  to  the  Athenian  plains, 

Green  buds  from  Salamis  to  Marathon, 

Time  tells  the  barren  branches  that  the  pains 
Of  frost  are  gone. 

And  all  the  spring  now  waits  a  word  from  me, 
Persephone. 

Along  the  Danube  and  the  Volga  now 
Forests  of  blossom  tremble  to  release. 

Upon  my  touch,  knowing  that  Enna  s  vow 
Shall  bring  them  peace. 

Fulfilment,  laughter,  under  my  caress, 

T heir  prophetess. 
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Ceres,  my  mother,  waits.  In  the  dark  days 
She  has  been  tending  all  the  buried  roots^ 
Hearing  afar  the  wagons,  and  the  praise 
Of  loaded  fruits. 

And  in  my  blessing  only  may  they  be, 
Persephone. 

Now  Pan  is  keeping  with  his  burdened  ewes. 
Telling  them  that  /  come  for  their  content; 
And  through  a  tnillion  sheepfolds  now  the  news 
Singing  is  sent 

How  all  his  shepherd' s  promise,  zvord  by  word. 
In  Hell  is  heard. 

T he  lilies  and  the  primroses  are  ready, 

Violets  and  hyacinths  and  daffodils. 

Snowdrops  and  crocuses,  to  greet  their  lady. 

In  valleys,  on  the  hills. 

By  rivers,  in  the  woods,  along  the  sea, 
Persephone. 

On  many  a  marble  crowned  acropolis. 

The  citizens  are  come  to  festival; 

I  hear  them  cry — “  Where  is  the  bride  of  Dis, 
Now  winter's  fall 

Leaves  every  altar  waiting  on  her  spring 
For  garlanding  ?  " 

By  reeded  pools,  along  the  water  meadows. 
Under  the  warmer  eaves,  in  dusky  brakes. 

The  sun  has  soothed  away  the  winter  shadows. 

And  wings  and  wakes 

The  pretty  birds  to  song  on  every  tree — 

“  Persephone!  " 

“  Persephone!  Persephone!  Persephone!  ” 

The  budding  year  makes  music  of  my  name; 

I  am  the  word,  the  touch,  the  melody. 

The  sign  and  flame, 

Of  earth's  expectancy ,  her  spirit  and  dress 
Of  loveliness. 
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So  for  a  little^  lover  and  lord,  farewell — 
About  Hell's  gate  the  swallows  are  in  flight. 
And  I  must  go.  But  earth  again  will  tell 
Her  winter  night. 

And  homing  to  your  kisses  you  shall  see 
Persephone. 


VI 

A  flood  of  light  out  of  the  upper  world, 
Blinding  the  ghosts,  silvered  the  fruits  of  Hell. 
On  Pluto’s  face,  pale  in  the  unwonted  gleam. 
She  looked  a  moment,  and  a  moment  drew 
It  down  to  hers,  and  turning,  while  the  gates 
Swung  slowly  back  on  the  familiar  gloom, 

She  passed  again  into  the  fields  of  spring. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  BALKANS 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

Recent  events  in  Bulgaria,  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  King 
Boris,  the  terrible  bomb  outrage  in  the  Cathedral  at  Sofia 
by  which  150  people  were  killed,  including  five  generals 
and  many  officers,  and  several  members  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Parliament,  while  200  people  were  injured,  has 
focussed  attention  once  more  on  the  Balkans  as  the 
storm  centre  of  Europe.  The  bomb  was  planned  to 
explode  at  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  of  General 
Georghieff,  who  had  been  murdered  a  few  days  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  object  of  creating  an  opportunity  for 
the  murder  en  masse  of  the  Government  and  General  Staff 
of  the  army,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  present  on  such  an 
occasion.  The  force  of  the  explosion,  which  blew  out  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  affords  some  idea  of  what  we 
may  expect  in  the  next  war  when  such  death-dealing  bombs 
are  fired  from  guns  or  rained  from  the  sky.  It  is  said  that 
had  the  poison  gas  with  which  the  explosive  elements 
were  mixed  escaped,  not  a  soul  in  the  great  cathedral 
could  have  survived.  It  is  believed  that  this  horrible 
outrage  was  intended  as  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  in 
Bulgaria.  According  to  T he  Times  correspondent  in  Sofia, 
whose  statements  may  be  relied  upon,  a  committee  of  ten 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Communists  to  direct  the 
activities  of  their  supporters  throughout  Bulgaria,  the 
leading  spirits  of  this  organisation  being,  it  is  alleged,  two 
ex-officers  of  the  Bulgarian  Army,  Captains  Minkoff  and 
Yankoff,  and  the  former  deputies  Grantcharoff  and  Belitvy. 
Minkoff,  who  was  an  engineer,  is  said  to  have  visited  the 
cathedral  during  March  to  study  the  possibilities  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  crime,  being  an  expert  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives.  Both  Minkoff  and  Yankoff  and  many  of  their 
associates  were  subsequently  killed  in  resisting  arrest,  so 
that  the  full  details  of  the  crime  will  probably  never  be 
known.  But  it  is  clear  that  to  carry  out  their  design  they 
must  have  had  accomplices  in  the  cathedral,  or  the  placing 
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of  the  bomb  in  the  roof  and  the  lighting  of  the  time  fuse 
would  have  been  discovered.  The  sacristan  has  since 
confessed  that  he  was  bribed  to  assist  the  conspirators. 
According  to  The  Times  correspondent  the  ramifications  of 
the  plot  were  far  reaching.  Its  most  serious  significance 
was  the  fact  that  the  conspirators  included  army  officers 
and  Government  officials,  several  well-known  persons 
being  involved,  according  to  the  same  authority. 

It  seems  a  little  strange  that  the  Bulgarian  Government 
should  not  have  taken  better  precautions  to  search  the 
cathedral  before  the  funeral  service,  and  should  not  have 
been  alive  to  the  possible  danger  of  such  an  outrage.  But 
there  are  acts  of  wickedness  which  are  so  diabolical  as  to 
be  beyond  belief,  and  in  spite  of  the  attack  on  King  Boris 
and  the  murder  of  General  Georghieff,  no  one  in  the 
Government  or  on  the  General  Staff  seems  to  have  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  such  an  outrage  at  a  funeral  service 
which  was  attended  by  women  and  children.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  Government  had  reason  to  believe  that 
a  conspiracy  was  on  foot  to  overthrow  them,  for  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  horrible  occurrence  in  the  cathedral  they 
laid  the  originals  of  certain  documents  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  police  authorities  before  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  which 
actually  fixed  the  date  for  a  general  Communist  rising  on 
April  15th,  the  day  of  the  bomb  explosion.  These  docu¬ 
ments  pointed  to  the  complicity  of  the  Third  International, 
the  great  Communist  organisation  at  Moscow,  in  the 
intended  revolution,  and  suggested  that  the  Soviet 
Government  were  involved  in  the  affair.  The  most 
important  discovery  was  a  letter  which  was  captured  on  an 
alleged  Soviet  agent,  which  purported  to  come  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Third  International  at  Moscow.  This 
letter,  dated  March  12th,  which,  it  is  alleged,  was  sent  by 
the  Central  Section  of  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Third  International  to  its  agent  in  Bulgaria,  con¬ 
tained  an  order  for  a  general  Communist  rising  in  Bulgaria 
on  April  15th. 

The  letter  bears  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the  document 
which  was  discovered  by  the  Estonian  police  previous  to 
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the  attempted  seizure  of  Reval  by  the  Communists  on 
December  ist,  1924,  for  it  contained  detailed  instructions 
for  the  plan  of  campaign. 

On  April  1 5th  there  was  to  be  a  general  mobilisation  of 
the  “  workers,”  to  whom  arms  were  to  be  distributed  during 
the  night  of  April  1 5th- 1 6th.  The  fighting  cells,  the 
so-called  secret  Communist  committees,  were  then  to  take 
command  of  groups  of  peasants,  the  military  operations  to 
be  conducted  and  directed  by  comrades  from  the  “  com¬ 
mittee  of  action,”  who  were  to  decide  the  actual  day  and 
hour  of  the  rising.  Other  documents  which  were  captured 
revealed  a  general  plan  of  military  operations  which  was 
conceived  with  great  skill.  The  Viddin-Vratza  district 
was  to  be  seized  as  the  headquarters  for  an  attack  on 
Plevna  and  Sofia,  bridges  were  to  be  destroyed  and  roads 
rendered  impassable  for  the  Bulgarian  troops,  the  peasant 
militia  was  to  be  mobilised  and  the  fire  of  revolt  was 
gradually  to  spread  all  over  the  country. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Bulgarian  Government  asked 
the  Ambassadors’  Conference  to  grant  them  permission  to 
raise  another  3,000  soldiers.  No  doubt  they  took  other 
precautions.  The  Bulgarian  Army  is  limited  by  the 
Treaty  of  Neuilly  to  20,000  men  and  3,000  frontier  guards 
who  are  enlisted  voluntarily  for  twelve  years.  There  are 
in  addition  10,000  armed  gendarmes.  But  this  total  force 
is  obviously  insufficient  to  cope  with  a  general  rising.  It 
has  always  been  difficult  to  find  the  recruits,  for  the  peasant 
dislikes  the  terms  of  service.  Not  more  than  2,000  of  the 
extra  3,000  whom  the  Bulgarian  Government  obtained 
leave  to  enlist  in  March  were  forthcoming.  Possibly  now 
that  the  bomb  outrage  has  stirred  the  country  the  other 
10,000  men  will  volunteer.  The  Ambassadors  have 
limited  their  service  to  May  31st,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  Bulgarian  Government  will  not  be 
allowed  to  retain  them  for  a  longer  period  if  they  are 
needed,  although  Yugo-Slavia  and  Greece  have  already 
protested  against  this  increase  in  the  Bulgarian  Army. 

The  outside  world  heard  little  about  the  plot  until 
the  documents  were  published  in  the  Bulgarian  Press 
in  April  and  made  known  to  the  public.  The  Soviet 
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Government  have  protested  their  entire  ignorance  of 
the  whole  affair.  They  maintain  that  the  documents 
were  not  captured  from  any  Soviet  agent,  but  were 
forgeries  designed  to  save  the  face  of  the  Bulgarian 
Government,  which  has  brought  the  country  to  the 
verge  of  revolution  by  its  own  oppressive  measures.  The 
internal  state  of  Bulgaria,  according  to  the  Russian  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  desire  of  the  Communists  and  the  Agrarians 
to  avenge  the  killing  of  Stambulinski,  the  peasant  leader, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  Communists  which  took  place 
in  the  subsequent  rising,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
explain  the  bomb  outrage  and  the  plans  for  the  revolution, 
if  such  a  plot  existed,  without  any  assistance  from 
Moscow.  That  the  bomb  outrage  should  have  taken  place 
on  the  actual  date  timed  for  the  revolution  proves  nothing 
according  to  the  Russian  theory.  For  the  date  of  the 
funeral  ceremony  could  have  had  no  connection  with  any 
plan  for  a  rising  conceived  in  March.  Nor  did  the  rising 
as  planned  take  place.  The  workers  were  not  mobilised, 
the  Vriddin-Vratza  district  was  not  seized,  nor  were  the 
bridges  destroyed.  The  Bulgarian  answer  to  this  is  that 
the  attack  on  the  King  was  made  and  the  murder  of 
General  Georghieff  was  planned  with  the  object  of  creating 
an  occasion  for  the  massacre  of  Ministers  on  April  15th, 
and  that  the  rising  would  certainly  have  taken  place,  if  it 
had  not  been  prevented. 

To  the  student  of  international  affairs  who  is  solely 
concerned  to  discover  the  truth  and  to  divest  his  mind  of 
any  initial  prejudice  against  the  Third  International  or  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Russian  reply  to  the  charge  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  recent  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Bulgarian 
Government  would  be  more  convincing  if  leading  Russian 
statesmen  would  cease  their  constant  appeals  for  a  world 
revolution  against  the  bourgeois  States.  But  one  must 
admit  that  the  Soviet  reply  to  the  charges  of  the  Bulgarian 
Government  appear  to  call  for  further  evidence  before  the 
Third  International  or  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  convicted 
of  complicity  in  one  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  that  have 
marked  the  blood-stained  history  of  the  Balkans.  This 
may  be  forthcoming  in  the  trial  of  certain  Communist 
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prisoners  at  Sofia,  some  of  whom  have  already  confessed 
that  they  received  large  sums  of  money  from  Bolshevik 
agents  in  Vienna.  If  a  Soviet  agent  was  captured  with 
the  plan  for  a  general  rising  he  should  be  produced.  In 
the  meantime,  since  Governments  have  before  now  been 
taken  in  by  clever  forgeries  designed  to  incriminate 
Moscow  as  the  hidden  hand  at  work,  it  would  be  well  to 
suspend  judgment  before  pronouncing  a  final  decision. 
For  if  the  guilt  of  the  Soviet  Government  were  established, 
a  situation  of  extreme  gravity  in  the  relations  of  Russia 
with  Western  Europe  would  arise. 

It  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  the  Soviet  contention 
that  the  internal  situation  in  Bulgaria  is  responsible  for 
the  recent  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Government  has  a 
plausible  ring  about  it.  The  Bulgarians  do  not  deny 
this  themselves.  They  put  down  the  discontent,  which 
as  they  admit  affords  good  soil  for  the  growth  of 
Bolshevism,  to  the  harsh  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly. 
They  point  out  that  the  Allies  in  the  late  war  have  done 
nothing  for  Bulgaria,  although  they  saw  the  wisdom  and 
the  necessity  of  rescuing  Austria  and  Hungary  from  their 
deplorable  financial  and  economic  condition.  The  loan 
which  the  Bulgarian  Government  have  asked  for  has 
always  been  refused.  In  their  opinion  the  root  of 
Bulgaria’s  trouble  is  her  poverty,  caused  by  the  high  taxa¬ 
tion  which  has  to  be  levied  for  the  payment  of  reparations 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  voluntary  army,  which  is  far  more 
costly  than  a  conscript  one.  Cure  these  evils,  they  say,  and 
set  Bulgaria  on  her  feet  again  with  the  help  of  a  loan,  and 
the  internal  discontent  on  which  Bolshevik  propaganda 
now^  flourishes  would  disappear.  And  let  the  Allies  look 
to  the  Macedonian  question,  which  acts  as  a  constant 
irritant  to  the  national  life  of  Bulgaria,  filling  the  country 
with  refugees. 

Let  us  examine  the  case  against  the  Treaty  and  see 
whether  these  complaints  are  justified.  Bulgaria  emerged 
from  the  Great  War  defeated  and  ruined  and  torn  by 
internal  dissensions.  The  indemnities  which  she  was  called 
on  to  pay  were  assessed  at  a  fantastic  figure ;  although  they 
have  since  been  reduced,  they  are  still  a  heavy  burden. 
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The  misery  of  her  people  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  loss  of  some  of  her  most  fertile  soil  in  the  Dobruja 
and  Western  Thrace.  Her  outlet  to  the  iTlgean  was  cut 
off,  her  army  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton  force  which  was 
insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  in  these  circumstances  a  revolution 
should  have  broken  out  and  that  the  corrupt  and  inefficient 
Government  of  King  Ferdinand,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
author  of  Bulgaria’s  misfortunes,  should  have  been 
deposed.  The  peasant  leader  Stambulinski,  who  led  the 
revolt,  was  a  man  of  undoubted  ability  and  of  great  deter¬ 
mination.  The  administration  which  he  overthrew 
deserved  its  fate.  But  the  regime  which  he  set  up  became 
in  its  turn  harsh  and  oppressive.  Not  content  with  over¬ 
throwing  the  political  power  of  the  military  and  middle 
classes,  he  imprisoned  many  of  his  opponents  and  ruled 
•the  country  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Stambulinski  became  in 
effect  the  Dictator  of  Bulgaria.  But  he  pursued  an 
enlightened  foreign  policy  by  doing  his  utmost  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  neighbouring  countries,  which  still 
regarded  Bulgaria  with  suspicion,  and  he  loyally  carried 
out  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  repress  the  activities  of  the  Macedonian  committees. 

By  his  division  of  the  land  among  the  peasants  he 
created  the  best  bulwark  against  Communism.  But  this, 
of  course,  increased  the  anger  of  the  possessing  classes, 
who  gained  the  support  of  the  Macedonian  revolutionaries 
against  Stambulinski.  A  secret  conspiracy  was  formed 
which,  after  various  attempts  on  Stambulinski’s  life, 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  him,  with  the  help  of  the  army. 
His  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
merciless  persecution  of  his  supporters,  many  of  whom 
were  shot,  while  others  were  driven  out  of  the  country, 
left  Bulgaria  a  prey  to  a  bitter  feud,  and  a  dangerous 
rising,  which,  like  the  present  attempt  at  a  revolution,  was 
said  to  have  been  inspired  from  Moscow,  broke  out  in 
the  north-western  part  of  Bulgaria.  The  insurrection  was 
bloodily  suppressed,  and  Bulgarians  themselves  admit  that 
many  excesses  were  committed  against  the  Communists, 
although  the  Socialists  and  other  wiser  elements  in  the 
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country  did  everything  in  their  power  to  limit  the  number 
of  victims.  The  revolt  was  put  down,  but  the  Communists, 
who  are  a  powerful  party  in  Bulgaria,  could  not  be  exter¬ 
minated,  and  they  have  never  ceased  to  plot  against  the 
present  regime.  It  is  their  hand  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
latest  attempt  at  a  cotif  d'etat. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  present  Government  should 
have  taken  strong  steps  to  rid  themselves  of  this  peril. 
The  Communist  Party  has  been  dissolved  and  their 
property  confiscated,  although  the  deputies  who  suffered 
this  fate  were  duly  elected  to  the  Sobranje.  It  is,  in 
fact,  illegal  to  hold  or  express  Communist  views  in 
Bulgaria,  and  all  the  political  and  economic  bodies  which 
in  pursuance  of  their  aims  resort  to  violence  are  liable  to 
be  dissolved  and  have  their  property  confiscated.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  Social  Democrats  withdrew  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Democratic  Union,  which  now  rules  the 
country,  is  not  likely  to  prove  less  reactionary  after  the 
recent  terrible  events,  which  are  attributed  to  the 
Communists. 

Thus  the  internal  situation  in  Bulgaria  since  the  fall  of 
Stambulinski  is  dominated  by  the  fear  of  Communist  and 
Agrarian  agitation,  and  this  prevents  the  development  of 
Bulgarian  politics  on  democratic  lines.  I  think  the  same 
result  would  follow  in  any  country  in  which  the  ruling 
classes  felt  as  if  they  were  living  on  a  volcano  which  might 
at  any  moment  blow  them  out  of  existence.  The  belief 
that  the  flames  of  revolution  are  fed  by  Moscow  and  that 
Russia  is  all  the  time  secretly  preparing  the  establishment 
by  violence  of  a  worker-peasant  Government  which  would, 
in  fact,  be  nothing  but  a  Soviet  Government  in  disguise, 
controlled  from  Moscow,  naturally  does  not  tend  to  make 
the  Bulgarian  Government  relax  its  efforts  to  stamp  out 
its  own  Communists.  It  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  doing 
so  after  the  outrage  in  the  Cathedral  at  Sofia. 

The  real  remedy,  however,  lies  not  in  the  intensification 
of  repressive  measures,  but  in  going  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
which  is  an  economic  one.  Communism,  like  Bolshevism, 
is  the  product  of  misery  and  despair  and  racial  hatred. 
These  are  the  three  furies  which  the  war  let  loose  on 
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Europe,  and  they  are  most  active  in  the  Balkans.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  harshness  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly.  Is  it 
not  time  that  the  Allies  in  the  war  should  ask  themselves 
how  far  they  are  responsible  for  the  present  situation  in 
such  countries  as  Bulgaria?  Is  it  not  time  that  they  did 
something  through  the  medium  of  the  League  to  help 
Bulgaria,  as  they  have  helped  Austria  and  Hungary,  which 
might  well  have  fallen  victims  to  revolution  caused  by  the 
spread  of  Communist  doctrine,  if  they  had  not  been 
rescued  from  their  parlous  condition?  Why  should  not 
the  problem  of  Bulgaria  be  put  up  to  the  League  of 
Nations?  If  some  remedy  for  the  economic  distress  of 
Bulgaria  cannot  be  found,  the  state  of  the  country  will 
pass  from  bad  to  worse.  What  is  the  sense  of  making  a 
country  pay  a  million  sterling  a  year  in  reparations  when 
it  cannot  make  ends  meet  ? 

Should  not  the  Great  Powers,  who  were  responsible  for 
the  Peace  Treaties,  also  ask  themselves  whether  nothing 
can  be  done  to  solve  the  racial  minority  problem  which 
they  have  rendered  so  acute  by  the  division  of  Macedonia 
between  Yugo-Slavia,  Greece  and  Bulgaria?  The  Bul¬ 
garians  scarcely  hope  for  a  revision  of  the  Treaty.  But 
they  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  minority  clauses  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  should  be  respected  and  that  the 
Macedonians  of  Bulgarian  origin  should  enjoy  the  rights 
and  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  language  and  religion  and  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  their  own  schools  and  cultural  institutions.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  question,  for  the  Yugo-Slavs  and  the 
Greeks  complain  that  the  Macedonians  are  a  turbulent 
element.  But  the  Greek  Parliament  set  a  bad  example 
in  rejecting  the  protocol  which  was  signed  by  its  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Geneva  and  by  Bulgaria  for  the  better 
protection  of  minorities. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  Bulgaria’s  outlet  to  the 
sea,  which  she  was  promised  but  which  has  never  been 
given  to  her.  What  the  Bulgarians  have  asked  for  is  that 
they  should  be  given  the  control  of  the  railway  line  which 
runs  down  from  Mustapha  Pasha,  on  their  frontier,  to 
Dedeagatch,  on  the  sea.  The  line  would  be  useless,  they 
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assert,  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  the  cession  of  a  strip 
of  territory  which  would  ensure  Bulgarian  sovereignty  over 
it.  To  this  the  Greek  Government  object.  They  hate  the 
idea  of  a  Bulgarian  corridor  running  through  their  terri¬ 
tory,  although  they  are  prepared  to  give  Bulgaria  a  harbour 
on  the  .^gean.  There  the  matter  rests,  and  the  problem  of 
fulfilling  the  promise  which  was  made  to  Bulgaria  in  the 
Treaty,  and  which  is  essential  to  her  for  her  commercial 
development,  is  apparently  insoluble.  It  embitters  the 
relations  of  Bulgaria  and  Greece.  But  far  more  important 
from  the  Bulgarian  point  of  view  for  the  moment  is  the 
settlement  of  the  minority  question,  that  curse  of  the 
Balkans,  which  provide  a  mournful  spectacle  with  their 
racial  feuds.  Those  who  fought  for  the  freedom  and  the 
self-determination  of  the  smaller  nationalities  may  well 
ponder  over  the  post-war  settlement  in  South-East  Europe. 
Montenegro,  which  fought  so  gallantly  for  her  liberty 
against  the  Turk,  has  become  part  of  Yugo-Slavia  against 
her  will,  and  Albania  has  fallen  under  the  shadow  of  the 
same  Power  which  controls  the  destinies  of  Croats, 
Hungarians,  and  Slovenes,  who  look  back  with  regret,  to 
say  the  least  of  their  feelings,  to  the  time  when  they  were 
part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  Roumania  has 
minorities  of  Hungarians  in  the  Transylvania,  and  many 
Russians  and  Jews  in  Bessarabia,  who  certainly  have  no 
love  for  her  rule.  And  Macedonia  remains  like  a  festering 
sore  in  the  heart  of  the  Balkans. 

If  disarmament  is  the  key  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
nations,  if  it  creates  confidence  and  friendly  relations,  the 
victors  in  the  Great  War  would  appear  to  have  so  arranged 
matters  that  there  shall  be  neither  peace  nor  security  in 
the  Balkans.  They  did  not,  of  course,  intend  to  do  so. 
They  were  obliged  to  make  their  settlements  when  Europe 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  the  passions  created  by  the 
war.  The  errors  that  they  made  can  be  undone  only  by  the 
slow  process  of  producing  a  better  feeling  and  by  the 
victorious  nations  in  the  Balkans  learning,  as  elsewhere, 
that  peace  and  security  cannot  be  obtained  by  piling  up 
armaments,  but  by  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  van¬ 
quished  nations  and  treating  them  justly.  Revolutions 
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born  of  racial  hatreds  and  economic  distress  know  no 
national  boundaries.  Behind  the  Balkans  lies  the  great 
enigma  of  Russia.  How  will  she  develop.^  If  left  to  her¬ 
self,  an  outcast  shut  out  of  the  comity  of  the  nations,  we 
may  be  certain  that  she  will  have  no  friendly  feeling  for 
Europe.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Balkans  and  the  border 
States  in  particular,  in  which  we  may  include  Poland, 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  that  the  Western  Powers  should  come 
to  a  modus  vivendi  with  Russia  which  would  admit  of  their 
living  with  her  on  better  terms.  But  if  that  is  impossible 
for  the  present,  then  those  who  are  nearest  neighbours  to 
Russia  would  be  well  advised  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  themselves,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  face  with 
combined  forces  the  insidious  growth  of  Communism, 
which  feeds  on  misery  and  racial  hatreds,  and  undoubtedly 
draws  inspiration  from  Russia.  But  is  it  wise  for  these 
States  to  think  of  Russia  as  nothing  but  a  hotbed  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  ideas?  Who  knows  whether  Russia,  with  her 
immense  peasant  population,  whose  minds  are  still  steeped 
in  the  mysticism  of  the  past,  may  not  throw  off  the  Com¬ 
munist  yoke  and  emerge  again  as  a  great  Imperial  Power? 
Russia  would  then  be  in  a  far  stronger  position  to  dominate 
the  Balkans,  not  by  underhand  methods  but  by  sheer  mili¬ 
tary  strength.  Instead,  therefore,  of  putting  down  every 
adverse  event  that  happens  in  the  Balkans  to  Bolshevik 
intrigue,  and  making  Russia  responsible  for  all  the  crimes 
that  take  place,  it  might  be  more  prudent  to  discover 
some  means  of  coming  to  terms  with  her.  Whether  this  is 
possible  or  not,  the  first  step  to  improved  conditions  in  the 
Balkans  is  that  the  Balkan  States  should  set  their  own  house 
in  order  by  learning  to  practise  the  virtue  of  tolerance  for 
their  weaker  brethren.  This  would  pave  the  way  for  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  League  of  Nations  to  place  Bulgaria  on  her 
feet  again,  which  would  remove  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
social  unrest  in  the  Balkans.  Beyond  all,  what  should  be 
aimed  at  is  an  economic  union  of  the  Balkan  States,  which, 
by  removing  the  tariff  walls  which  prevent  the  development 
of  their  natural  resources  and  trade,  would  do  more  than 
anything  to  bring  them  into  friendly  relationship. 


FRANCE,  HINDENBURG  AND  PEACE 
By  John  Bell 

When  stock  is  taken  of  the  post-war  problems  which  the 
nations  who  participated  in  the  struggle  are  striving,  not 
always  with  success,  to  solve,  it  will  be  found  that  those 
confronting  France  are  of  a  peculiarly  difficult  character. 
The  French  problems  are  rendered  more  difficult  of  solu¬ 
tion  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  universal  suffrage  has 
failed  to  give  the  country  a  settled  Government.  All  the 
nations  that  were  at  war  have  two  sets  of  problems — 
internal  and  external.  The  most  serious  of  the  French 
internal  problems  is  the  financial,  and  up  to  now  the  efforts 
to  solve  it  have  been  interfered  with  by  two  facts. 

The  first  is  the  opposition  of  a  strong  Parliamentary 
minority  to  the  measures  taken  to  establish  budgetary 
equilibrium  on  the  ground  that  they  bore  the  impress  of 
Socialism  and  were  adopted  in  order  to  placate  the  105 
Socialist  deputies  who  form  an  important  section  of  the 
Government  majority.  The  second  is  that  amid  these 
efforts  to  restore  the  country’s  finances  the  Government  has 
been  preoccupied  with  another  grave  problem,  the  future 
of  European  peace  and  therefore  of  French  security — a 
problem  which  has  increased  in  gravity  by  the  election  of 
Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  as  President  of  the  Reich. 

France  is  striving  to  overcome  her  troubles  with  a 
Government  which  differs  in  political  complexion  from  that 
of  other  nations,  notably  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  to  a  great  extent  Germany.  Unlike  these  countries 
France  has  a  Government  of  the  Left.  After  the  election 
of  May  last  year  M.  Herriot,  the  leader  of  the  Cartel  des 
Gauches,  formed  a  Government  and  elaborated  a  pro¬ 
gramme  which  was  found  to  be  unworkable.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  say  whether  M.  Painleve,  his  successor,  will  have 
any  better  results.  He  is  doing  his  best  to  profit  from  the 
mistakes  of  M.  Herriot,  and  has  already  given  indication 
of  a  desire  to  promote  national  appeasement  which  is  the 
great  need  of  France  at  this  moment.  It  may  be  useful  to 
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indicate  the  actual  Parliamentary  situation  in  France  and 
the  events  that  have  led  up  to  it  in  the  light  of  the  solution 
of  the  great  problem  of  European  peace  which  the  nations 
are  trying  to  find. 

It  was  inevitable  that  M.  Herriot  in  order  to  please  his 
Socialist  friends,  who  put  a  heavy  price  on  their  support, 
should  try  experiments  with  State  Socialism,  which  in 
France  is  called  Etatisme.  He  produced  a  remarkable 
Budget  which  the  Senate  found  it  necessary  to  revise. 
Instead  of  putting  the  finances  in  order  the  Herriot 
Government  added  to  their  confusion.  It  had  always 
declared  that  it  would  never  resort  to  inflation.  M.  Herriot 
never  wearied  of  fulminating  against  the  idea  of  increasing 
the  circulation  of  banknotes.  And  yet  while  he  talked 
inflation  was  going  on.  He  also  ridiculed  the  notion,  dear 
to  the  Socialists,  of  imposing  a  levy  on  capital,  but  he  was 
forced  to  adopt  this  expedient  to  which  another  name  was 
given.  It  was  not  given  to  him  to  introduce  this  plan  of 
despoiling  Frenchmen  of  lo  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  they 
possessed,  for  the  Senate  turned  out  his  Government. 

It  was  a  painful  business  to  find  a  successor  to 
M.  Herriot.  The  Cartel  des  Gauches  was  furious.  Its 
leaders  declared  that  its  policy  must  remain  intact,  and  that 
the  only  politician  who  would  be  permitted  to  form  a 
Government  was  M.  Painleve.  But  M.  Painleve  hesitated. 
As  the  second  in  command  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Bloc  des 
Gauches  he  knew  that  any  Government  he  formed  would 
come  to  grief  if  it  attempted  to  carry  out  the  Cartel’s  policy. 
So  he  excused  himself,  and  M.  Aristide  Briand,  who  has 
been  Premier  seven  times,  tried  his  hand  at  forming  a 
Cabinet.  He  failed  rather  ignominiously.  Not  only  did  the 
Socialists  turn  him  down,  but  a  large  section  of  the  Radical 
and  Radical  Socialist  Party  would  not  accept  him.  As, 
therefore,  M.  Briand  could  only  hope  to  govern  with  the 
help  of  the  Cartel  he  had  to  refuse  the  invitation  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  form  a  Government. 

What  had  to  be  done  ?  Only  one  thing — to  ask  M.  Pain¬ 
leve  to  reconsider  his  decision.  M.  Painleve  is  one  of  the 
greatest  mathematicians  in  Europe.  A  great  savant,  he 
was  among  the  Frenchmen  who  could  criticise  Einstein’s 
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thesis  of  relativity.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  hurly- 
burly  of  politics  should  have  so  great  a  fascination  for  a 
man  like  M.  Painleve,  who  if  an  enthusiastic  is  not  a  great 
politician.  He  was  Premier  and  War  Minister  in  1917, 
and  during  his  occupancy  of  these  posts  the  military  for¬ 
tunes  of  France  in  the  war  were  at  their  lowest.  With  all 
his  good  intentions,  for  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  shining 
patriotism  of  the  man,  M.  Painleve  was  powerless  to  act 
against  the  “defeatist”  propaganda  which  was  slowly 
sapping  the  courage  of  the  French  nation.  The  French 
armies  were  bleeding  to  death,  giving  the  world  examples 
of  deathless  heroism;  and  while  they  were  making  such 
heavy  sacrifices  for  the  Allied  cause  the  propagandists  of 
defeat  were  busy  in  the  rear.  Their  activities  were  only 
checked  when  M.  Clemenceau  came  on  the  scene.  With 
a  courage  and  a  determination  which  undoubtedly  helped 
France  to  win  the  war — a  fact  which  many  of  his  country¬ 
men  have  forgotten — “the  Tiger”  restored  confidence  at 
the  front  and  in  the  rear. 

In  the  interests  of  historical  truth  it  must  be  said  that 
M.  Painleve’s  Premiership  during  the  war  was  not  a  con¬ 
spicuous  success.  He  did  one  good  thing,  however,  and 
let  it  be  placed  to  his  credit :  he  made  the  unity  of  com¬ 
mand  possible.  In  the  turmoil  and  confusion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fall  of  the  Herriot  Government  another  good 
thing  has  to  be  said  of  M.  Painleve.  While  he  is  a  keen 
politician,  and  therefore  not  without  ambition,  he  did  not 
really  desire  to  become  Premier.  It  was  in  the  interests 
of  the  Government  of  the  country  that  he  hearkened  to  the 
appeal  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
politicians  who  share  his  political  views  and  essayed  to 
form  a  Cabinet. 

A  remarkable  fact  has  now  to  be  indicated.  The 
financial  and  political  situation  of  France  had  become  so 
grave  that  drastic  things  had  to  be  done.  M.  Painleve 
was  up  against  the  hard  fact  that  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  the  Cartel  des  Gauches  had  not  been  a  suc¬ 
cess.  One  result  of  this  policy  had  been  to  divide  French¬ 
men  at  a  time  when  they  should  have  pulled  together. 
The  Catholics  were  in  revolt  because  of  M.  Herriot’s 
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decision  dictated  by  the  Grand  Orient,  the  masonic  body 
of  free-thinkers,  and  the  Socialists,  to  suppress  the  French 
embassy  at  the  Vatican.  Manifestations  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  were  organised  every  Sunday.  The 
Catholics  were  in  earnest.  They  meant  to  uphold  their 
religious  rights  which  they  considered  were  being  menaced. 
And  they  were  encouraged  by  their  bishops  and  priests. 
Then,  too,  there  was  great  unrest  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  world,  for  it  was  not  known  to  what  lengths 
the  Herriot  Government,  pushed  by  its  Socialist  abettors, 
would  go.  The  well-intentioned  M.  Herriot  set  out  on  a 
policy  of  appeasement  in  Europe,  of  kindness  to  Germany, 
and  yet  France  had  become  a  country  of  strife,  a  cockpit 
of  politicians,  a  divided  nation.  And  all  because  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  majority  sought  to  impose  on  the  country  what 
looked  like  a  Socialistic  policy. 

After  considerable  trouble  M.  Painleve  was  able  to  form 
his  Government.  In  getting  his  team  together  he  had  to 
bear  two  things  in  mind :  the  grave  financial  situation  of 
the  country  and  the  bitter  feeling  roused  by  the  acts  of  the 
previous  Government.  In  order  to  cope  with  the  first  he 
took  a  bold  step.  He  called  to  his  aid  M.  Joseph  Caillaux 
and  made  him  Minister  of  Finance.  During  the  war 
M.  Caillaux  was  the  most  unpopular  man  in  France. 
Before  the  struggle  he  was  a  partisan  of  an  understanding 
with  Germany,  the  very  last  thing  that  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen  wanted.  It  was  commonly  supposed  that  this 
entente,  if  completed,  would  be  directed  against  England. 
In  the  latter  stages  of  the  war  “defeatist”  activities  were 
attributed  to  him.  He  was  supposed  to  have  no  faith 
in  a  French  victory.  He  knew  Bolo,  who  was  executed  at 
Vincennes  as  a  traitor,  and  his  name  was  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  during  the  trial  of  the  Bonnet  Rouge  gang.  Bonnet 
Rouge  was  the  name  of  a  paper  which  was  kept  going  by 
German  money  before  it  was  suppressed.  Duval,  who 
succeeded  the  notorious  Almeyreda  as  its  manager,  was 
also  executed  at  Vincennes. 

When  M.  Clemenceau  became  Premier  after  M.  Pain- 
lev4  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  action  against  the 
“defeatists.”  M.  Caillaux  knew  that  M.  Clemenceau 
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had  him  on  his  list.  He  was  a  deputy,  and  there  was  a 
special  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  December, 
1917,  on  the  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  M.  Caillaux’s 
Parliamentary  immunity  from  prosecution.  I  heard 
M.  Caillaux  deliver  a  two  hours’  speech  in  his  defence.  It 
made  no  impression  on  M.  Clemenceau.  “The  Tiger” 
sat  unmoved.  Shortly  afterwards  M.  Caillaux  was  arrested 
and  confined  in  the  Sante  prison. 

The  war  over  and  peace  signed,  M.  Caillaux,  ex-Prime 
Minister  of  France,  was  tried  by  the  Senate  sitting  as  a 
High  Court  and  given  a  sentence  which  meant  banishment 
from  certain  districts  of  the  country  for  a  number  of  years. 
Those  who  believed  him  guilty  breathed  freely.  They 
thought  that  by  the  time  his  sentence  expired  he  would  be 
too  old  to  resume  his  political  activities  of  former  years. 
He  was  included  in  the  general  amnesty  measure  passed 
by  the  Herriot  Government,  and  behold  him  back  in  the 
Government  as  Minister  of  Finance. 

He  would  not,  of  course,  have  been  brought  back  had 
the  financial  situation  of  France  been  different  from  what 
it  is.  M.  Caillaux  is  supposed  to  be  the  cleverest  financier 
in  France.  I  have  never  seen  any  detailed  account  of  his 
achievements  in  the  financial  domain.  I  believe  that  he 
himself  attaches  great  importance  to  one  fact :  it  was  he 
who  introduced  the  income-tax  in  France.  There  is,  how 
ever,  widespread  belief  in  his  financial  genius,  and  M. 
Painleve  resolved  to  make  use  of  him.  So  the  politician 
who  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  traitor  is  now  looked 
upon  by  many  Frenchmen  as  the  financial  saviour  of  the 
country.  People  who  had  hitherto  condemned  him 
welcomed  him  back. . 

His  inclusion  in  the  Cabinet  caused  some  trouble  at  first. 
Peace  had  to  be  made  between  him  and  M.  Briand,  who 
was  Prime  Minister  at  the  time  vhen  M.  Caillaux  went  to 
Rome  on  a  mission  which  cans- 1  some  stir  in  Allied  chan¬ 
celleries.  This  mission  was  the  subject  of  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondence.  M.  Briand  had  another  reason  for  hesitating 
before  he  entered  a  Cabinet  of  which  M.  Caillaux  was  a 
member.  As  a  politician  M.  Caillaux  is  a  masterful  per¬ 
sonality.  There  were  fears  that  he  might  seek  to  occupy 
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himself  with  the  foreign  policy  of  France.  This  would  not 
have  suited  M.  Briand.  However,  peace  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  two  politicians,  and  M.  Caillaux  has  been  at 
pains  to  make  it  clear  that  he  will  occupy  himself  solely 
with  financial  questions. 

It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  have  been  greeted  with 
a  storm  of  hisses  when  he  made  his  reappearance  in  the 
Chamber  as  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Painleve  Cabinet. 
I  have  watched  M.  Caillaux  during  three  of  the  most 
painful  moments  of  his  life — in  the  Chamber  where,  as  I 
have  said,  he  made  a  defence  of  his  conduct  before  his 
arrest,  in  the  Senate  during  his  trial,  and  again  in  the 
Chamber  as  he  sat  on  the  Government  bench  and  heard  the 
demonstration  of  fury  against  him  and  against  M.  Painleve 
for  making  him  Minister  of  Finance.  And  this  fact  has 
to  be  stated :  M.  Caillaux,  whatever  his  faults,  is  a 
courageous  man,  unaffected  by  ebullitions  of  obloquy. 
The  eyes  of  France  are  fixed  upon  him.  Great  things  are 
expected  of  him.  If  he  makes  good  he  will  be  for¬ 
given  for  past  errors.  But  a  stupendous  task  lies  before 
him.  He  himself  is  under  no  illusions  as  to  its  immensity. 
Prudent  man,  he  has  made  no  rash  promises.  The  only 
comfort  he  has  given  the  country  is  that  the  situation  is 
not  hopeless. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  M.  Painleve  in  getting  two 
politicians  like  M.  Caillaux  and  M.  Briand  into  his 
Cabinet :  he  was  able  to  shelve  two  questions  which  had 
caused  considerable  controversy  and  bitter  feeling.  The 
previous  Government  wanted  to  despoil  Frenchmen  of  ten 
per  cent,  of  their  wealth.  This  legislative  project  was  a 
capital  levy,  though  it  was  not  called  by  that  name.  M. 
Caillaux  is  an  enemy  of  the  capital  levy,  and  for  this  reason 
he  is  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  Socialists,  who  had 
hitherto  championed  him  when  his  own  party  had  practi¬ 
cally  left  him  in  the  lurch.  It  was  the  Socialists  who  had 
converted  M.  Herriot  to  the  capital  levy  idea. 

In  his  Ministerial  declaration  M.  Painleve  made  no 
mention  of  a  capital  levy.  It  was  boldly  thrown  over,  as 
was  the  proposal  of  the  late  Government  to  suppress  the 
French  embassy  at  the  Vatican.  The  Premier  went 
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farther.  He  announced  that  France  would  have  qualified 
representation  at  the  Holy  See.  Thus  two  cherished 
schemes  of  the  Cartel  des  Gauches  were  scrapped.  The 
declaration  of  policy  of  the  Painleve  Government  was  one 
that  might  have  been  made  by  either  M.  Poincare  or  M. 
Millerand.  It  showed  clearly  an  orientation  towards  the 
Centre  of  the  Chamber.  This  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country  caused  by  the  late 
Government,  which  had  really  carried  on  an  electoral  cam¬ 
paign  since  the  Parliamentary  elections.  The  unrest 
among  the  better  elements  of  France  was  causing  alarm, 
and  something  had  to  be  done  to  still  it. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  though  the  Painleve  Govern¬ 
ment  had  a  cool  reception,  it  is  less  criticised  by  the  Right 
than  was  its  predecessor.  So  far  it  has  taken  a  firm  attitude 
towards  the  Communist  peril,  which  M.  Herriot  was  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  as  a  bogey,  for  the  reason  that  the 
politicians  of  the  Right  were  becoming  uneasy,  and  the 
National  Republican  League,  of  which  M.  Millerand  is  the 
president,  had  started  a  vigorous  campaign  against  his 
Government.  The  French  Bolsheviks  were  furious  against 
the  Herriot  Government,  but  they  received  more  toleration 
from  its  hands  than  the  present  or  any  future  Government 
will  manifest  towards  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
in  France  that  the  Third  International  hoped  to  begin  the 
revolution  in  Western  Europe.  The  bloodshed  in  Paris 
during  the  municipal  elections  campaign,  the  revelations 
of  their  projects  for  seizing  power,  show  that  they  were 
following  very  implicitly  Moscow’s  instructions.  The 
French  Communists  were  taking  advantage  of  the  bitter 
political  strife  between  the  rival  political  factions.  They 
were  undoubtedly  encouraged  by  the  lenient  attitude  of 
the  Herriot  Government.  The  distinct  set-back  they  had 
at  the  municipal  elections  (for  they  made  a  bold  attempt 
to  capture  local  power)  will  be  an  encouragement  to  the 
Painleve  Government  to  increase  the  watch  upon  them. 

France  has  great  need  of  a  cessation  of  internecine 
political  feuds,  which  are  interfering  with  her  efforts  to  put 
her  house  in  order.  Her  grave  financial  situation  calls  for 
collective  effort,  for  national  co-operation.  This  was 
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the  spirit  of  the  declaration  of  policy  of  the  present 
Government.  It  was  not  well  received  by  a  critical  and 
turbulent  Right,  but  as  I  listened  to  it  I  had  the  impression 
that  there  was  not  so  much  objection  to  the  Ministerial 
declaration  as  to  the  fact  that  M.  Caillaux  was  a  member 
of  the  Government.  The  need  for  political  calm  in  France 
is  rendered  all  the  more  necessary  by  the  fact  that,  apart 
from  the  debatable  questions  of  internal  policy,  there  is  the 
serious  problem  of  security  and  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Now  the  French  official  attitude  towards  this  problem  is 
rather  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  understand.  M.  Herriot 
pinned  his  faith  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  which  Great  Britain 
has  rejected.  M.  Painleve  and  M.  Briand  are  attached  to 
the  Protocol.  For  them  disarmament,  arbitration  and 
mutual  assistance  are  the  surest  means  of  securing  the  peace 
of  Europe.  At  the  same  time  the  present  Government, 
like  its  predecessor,  is  taking  part  in  the  negotiations  for  a 
pact  of  security  based  on  the  German  proposals.  If  the 
French  are  determined  to  stand  by  the  Geneva  Protocol, 
how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  they  accept  a  Pact  of  Five? 
They  cannot  have  both.  The  French  Government  entered 
into  negotiations  on  the  German  proposals  for  the  simple 
reason  that  if  it  had  refused  to  discuss  them  a  bad  impres¬ 
sion  would  have  been  formed.  But  it  is  the  plain  truth  to 
say  that  it  is  not  enamoured  of  a  scheme  of  security  which 
does  not  apply  to  the  eastern  and  southern  as  well  as  to 
the  western  frontiers  of  Germany.  There  is  another  reason 
for  its  lack  of  enthusiasm.  A  very  large  section  of  French 
opinion  would  have  welcomed  the  Anglo-Franco-Belgian 
pact  favoured  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  turned  down  by 
some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  In  a  previous  article 
in  this  Review  I  ventured  to  indicate  the  possible  effects 
of  this  security  plan.  It  would  no  doubt  ensure  security 
in  the  west,  but  if  it  had  been  carried  out  there  is  no 
knowing  what  might  have  happened  in  the  east.  A  German 
attack  on  Poland  or  Czecho-Slovakia  would  have  affected 
France  by  reason  of  her  alliances  with  these  countries; 
but  Britain  and  Belgium  would  not  be  called  upon  to  inter¬ 
vene  unless  the  struggle  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
jeopardise  their  safety.  And  it  is  permissible  to  conjecture 
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that  their  security  would  be  jeopardised,  since  Germany, 
especially  if  she  had  the  help  of  Sovietic  Russia,  would 
take  care  to  embroil  the  Powers  leagued  against  her. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  those  organs  of  opinion  in 
France  which  support  the  Cartel  des  Gauches  have  been 
cynically  critical  of  the  Pact  of  Five.  It  might  have  been 
said  of  some  of  these  journals  that  they  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  peace  at  any  price,  but  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  German  proposals.  Nor  can  they  understand  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  British  Government  agreed  to 
discuss  them.  Fpr  them  the  British  policy  is  an  enigma. 
Why  we  should  be  so  eager  to  accept  the  German  word 
after  all  that  has  happened  passes  the  comprehension  of 
many  Frenchmen.  And,  indeed,  it  can  be  argued  that  if  a 
Pact  of  Five  was  effected  and  applied,  Germany  would  be 
the  dominant  partner  in  it.  She  would  have  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  It  would  be  only  natural  for  her 
to  raise  all  manner  of  questions  under  Article  16  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations;  and  she  could  do  this 
as  soon  as  she  became  a  member  of  this  body.  All  that  she 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  put  forward  the  plea  that 
certain  things  in  the  Peace  Treaty  had  become  inapplicable. 

Germany’s  attitude  in  evading  the  clauses  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  would  be  legalised,  so  to  speak,  by  her  participancy 
in  a  Five-Power  Pact.  From  the  first  it  was  not  in  her 
mind  to  honour  the  signatures  of  her  representatives  at 
Versailles.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  these  peace 
plenipotentiaries  represented  a  camouflaged  republic 
against  which  the  forces  of  the  Right  have  worked  from  the 
clay  of  its  birth?  The  idea  of  entering  into  any  security 
pact  with  Germany  before  she  has  disarmed  is  grotesque, 
for  it  presupposes  a  faith,  a  confidence,  which  are  not 
justified  by  her  past.  If  Britain  is  anxious  to  pardon 
criminal  Germany  before  she  has  given  sure  proofs  of 
atonement  or  made  retribution  she  should  not  be  surprised- 
if  France  hesitates  to  share  her  views.  There  is  an 
additional  and  significant  reason  why  France  should  be 
cautious,  why,  indeed,  Britain  should  pause.  If  the 
political  history  of  Germany  is  studied  dispassionately 
from  the  signing  of  the  peace  it  will  be  found  that  gradu- 
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ally,  but  none  the  less  surely,  an  evolution  of  disturbing 
portents  has  manifested  itself. 

Hark  back  to  1919  and  compare  the  situation  then  with 
what  it  is  to-day.  In  1919  Germany  was  constrained  to 
sign  a  peace  that  she  never  intended  to  accept.  She  was 
down  and  out,  but  not  without  hope.  If  there  is  one 
characteristic  of  the  German  race  which  stands  out  above 
all  others  it  is  its  faith  in  its  superiority.  This  faith  was 
never  lost  in  the  darkest  hours  which  followed  military 
defeat.  The  average  German  still  believed  that  his 
country  was  uber  Alles.  The  head  of  the  Reich  might  be 
a  Socialist,  half  of  the  Reichstag  might  be  composed  of 
Socialists,  but  this  did  not  mean  that  Germans  in  the  mass 
had  forsworn  the  lessons  they  had  learnt  and  that  hence¬ 
forth  they  would  be  mild  and  docile  and  return  to  the 
same  state  of  mind  as  before  the  German  Empire  was 
founded. 

On  the  very  morrow  of  defeat  and  national  humiliation 
there  were  influences  at  work  to  dissipate  despair  and  to 
imbue  the  people  with  a  greater  faith  than  ever  in  their 
destiny.  It  was  not  for  “  the  most  capable  people  on 
earth,”  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm  had  described  his  subjects  at 
a  moment  when  the  German  armies  were  winning  victory 
after  victory,  to  brood  over  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen 
them;  it  was  a  case  of  Resurgam  as  quickly  as  possible. 
So  the  Nationalists  and  the  ultra-Nationalists  got  busy.  A 
programme  of  activity  was  drawn  up.  Its  two  principal 
items  were:  (i)  Not  to  carry  out  the  Peace  Treaty;  and 
(2)  not  to  disarm,  but  to  prepare  for  the  day  when  the 
German  nation  would  be  able  to  wipe  out  the  ignominy 
of  its  defeat. 

If  one  examines  the  history  of  the  last  few  years  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  programme  has  been  adhered  to  with 
close  fidelity.  Resurgam  is  not  only  the  inspiring  cry  of 
the  Nationalists;  there  is  also  the  aspiration  of  revenge. 
“  Nonsense,”  say  the  pacifists  in  England.  “  Germany 
has  had  enough  of  war.  She  desires  to  live  in  peace  with 
all  the  other  nations.”  This  is  the  argument  of  people 
who  live  in  a  fool’s  paradise.  Note  the  evolution  that  has 
taken  place  in  Germany  since  1919.  It  has  been  gradual. 
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but  eloquently  impressive.  Europe  saw  a  fa9ade  which 
was  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  Germany’s  desire  for 
peace,  but  behind  it  disturbing  elements  were  busy.  They 
worked  with  a  purpose,  which  was  to  restore  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  state  of  mind  which  existed  before  1914.  For 
the  Nationalists  the  republic  was  only  an  incident  which 
was,  perhaps,  inevitable  after  a  nation’s  disillusionment, 
after  the  smashing  of  its  military  machine.  It  was  an 
unreal  republic,  and  as  such  it  could  not  endure.  The 
business  of  the  Nationalists  was  to  re-create  German  senti¬ 
ment  by  means  of  the  Parliamentary  institutions.  Their 
success  can  be  measured  by  the  results  of  the  last  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  Reichstag.  These  results  made  government 
without  the  Nationalists  impossible. 

The  difference  between  the  German  sentiment  of  1919 
and  1925  is  tremendous,  and  it  has  been  accentuated  by 
the  election  of  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Reich.  There  are  people  in  England  and 
France  who  are  disposed  to  regard  this  event  as  a  purely 
internal  happening  which  is  not  likely  to  have  any  un¬ 
pleasant  repercussion  on  Germany’s  foreign  policy  as 
framed  by  Chancellor  Luther  and  Dr.  Stresemann,  the 
Foreign  Minister.  They  argue  that  the  German  proposals 
for  security  and  peace  are  there  and  that  there  is  no  getting 
away  from  them. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  the  cold  light  of  reason  and 
logic.  Who  elected  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  German  armies,  and  why  was 
he  elected  ?  He  was  elected  as  the  result  of  Pan-German 
propaganda.  The  people  who  voted  for  him  saw  in  him 
the  saviour  of  Germany,  the  realisation  of  what  they  are 
thinking.  If  Germany  has  refused  to  disarm,  if  she  is 
seeking  to  increase  her  military  forces,  it  is  because  she 
has  something  in  her  mind.  Certainly  she  has  not  sought 
to  keep  her  weapons  and  her  war  material  because  she 
feared  an  attack.  It  is  because  she  herself  thinks  of 
another  war  some  day.  The  Allies  know  this,  and  hence 
the  eagerness  of  some  of  them  to  enter  into  some  sort  of 
guarantee  of  security  with  her.  They  also  know  that  the 
election  of  Hindenburg  responds  to  the  wish  of  the 
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majority  of  the  German  people,  which  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  so  that  they  can  concentrate  on  and  work 
out  what  they  believe  to  be  their  destiny — the  assumption 
of  European  supremacy.  Megalomania  of  this  sort  must 
always  be  a  menace  to  the  Allies. 

Mental  reservations  accompany  every  German  engage¬ 
ment,  and  the  question  is :  what  price  will  Germany 
demand  for  her  offer  of  security  in  the  West  ?  F or,  depend 
upon  it,  a  price  will  be  demanded  if  the  pact  should  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  this  very  point  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  divergent  opinions  among  the  Allies.  The  French 
attitude  is  one  of  extreme  caution.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  her  heart  France  did  not  welcome  the 
German  proposals,  but  as  England  was  apparently  keen 
about  them  she  felt  that  she  must  participate  in  their 
discussion,  otherwise  she  would  appear  in  a  bad  light. 
But  France  has  made  one  thing  clear :  that  there  must  be 
no  departure  from  the  Peace  Treaty,  no  alteration  of 
Germany’s  eastern  and  southern  frontiers. 

French  policy  is  now  seeking  to  join  the  Protocol  with 
any  pacts  or  pact  that  may  be  made — a  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  undertaking,  having  regard  to  Britain’s 
decision  not  to  identify  herself  with  the  Geneva  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  has  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  election 
of  Hindenburg  strengthens  the  French  point  of  view.  This 
event  is  viewed  with  dismay  by  the  politicians  of  the  Left 
and  Right  alike.  They  see  in  it  another  proof  of  the 
reality  of  the  German  peril,  another  indication  that 
Germany  has  regained  confidence  in  herself. 

There  are  prophecies  that  the  present  French  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  last  long.  It,  however,  claims  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  encouragement  by  the  result  of  the  municipal 
elections,  which  were  mostly  fought  on  political  lines. 
This  result,  although  disputed  by  the  Government’s 
opponents,  is  interpreted  as  an  affirmation  of  the  policy 
of  the  Cartel  des  Gauches.  French  policy,  in  its  foreign 
aspect,  is  disarmament — this  first  of  all — arbitration  and 
mutual  assistance.  And  to  these  three  things  must  be 
added  the  inviolability  of  treaties.  The  German  policy, 
as  indicated  by  the  Nationalists  who  brought  about  the 
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election  of  Hindenburg,  is  the  repudiation  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  Dawes  Plan,  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy,  and  afterwards  a  war  of  revenge. 

What  is  the  British  policy?  Does  anybody  know  what 
it  is?  We  are  seeking  peace  and  safety.  We  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  pin  faith  to  German  promises,  notwithstanding 
the  dolorous  experience  of  the  past,  the  terrible  human 
holocaust,  the  effects  of  which  are  being  more  and  more  felt 
in  Allied  countries,  while  Germany,  financially  and 
economically,  is  fast  approaching  normal  conditions.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  misfortunes  of  Europe  are  the 
result  of  a  broken  German  promise.  There  is,  therefore, 
strong  reasons  why  caution  should  be  exercised  in  dis¬ 
cussing  peace  and  security  on  a  basis  laid  by  Germany. 


SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 
IN  POST-WAR  GERMANY^ 

By  Sir  Philip  Dawson,  M.P.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  etc. 
Part  I 

It  was  borne  in  upon  the  writer  during  his  progress  about 
the  country  (1920-24)  that  the  impression  received  by  the 
casual  visitor  to  Germany  must  be  that  there  is  everywhere 
evidence  of  great  industrial  activity,  no  unemployment, 
and  apparently  abounding  prosperity.  Such  an  impres¬ 
sion,  unless  subjected  to  searching  analysis,  would  mean 
and  lead  to  an  erroneous  and  entirely  misleading  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  situation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  justification  for  the  accounts — and 
criticisms — of  Germany’s  flourishing  condition  which  have 
been  so  widely  circulated  during  the  past  few  years  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  old  arrogant  spirit  of  the  Prussian  is  still 
observable,  and  there  are  scores  of  people  to-day  who  find 
it  difficult  to  realise  that  Germany  was  beaten  in  the  war. 
In  spite  of  the  almost  universal  cry  for  permanent  peace 
to  which  Germans  give  expression,  masses  of  them  are  quite 
devotedly  attached  to  the  former  regime  and  would  gladly 
seize  any  available  opportunity  for  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  shattered  fortunes  of  their  empire.  The  most  objec¬ 
tionable  specimen  of  German  with  whom  to  discuss  the 
state  of  the  country  is  the  whining  type,  nursing  a 
grievance  against  the  whole  world  and  slobbering  over  the 
harsh  treatment  which  the  German  people  is  receiving  at 
the  hands  of  the  Allies.  Half  truculent,  half  grovelling, 
this  type  of  German  is  pretty  abundant,  but  when  asked 
quietly  and  in  good  faith  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
the  Allied  nations  if  Germany  had  won  the  war,  he  either 
suddenly  slinks  away  or  immediately  changes  the  subject. 

The  bulk  of  German  industrialists,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Democrats  and  Liberals,  the  bulk  of  the 
German  people,  do  not  admit  that  Germany  is  responsible 
for  the  war.  Yet  a  close  examination  of  the  history  for 
the  thirty  years  preceding  it,  and  a  study  of  German 

(i)  From  the  Industrial  Revival  of  Germany,  serialising  in  U.S.A.  in 
Industrial  Management,  J anuary-J uly,  1925. 
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political  writers  such  as  Baron  Eckhardstein,  Erzberger, 
and  Helfferich,  clearly  demonstrate  that  with  the  Macht 
Poliiik  which  Germany  pursued,  coupled  with  her  own 
absolute  lack  of  understanding  of  any  other  mentality  but 
her  own,  war  was  inevitable.  '  • 

The  German  Constitution  created  by  Bismarck  could 
only  be  administered  by  a  Bismarck.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  German  Empire  had  been  created,  and  the  hot¬ 
house  growth  of  industrialism,  inevitably  led  either  to 
world  domination  by  Germany  or  to  war — a  war  as 
unnecessary  as  it  was  costly  in  blood  and  treasure. 

Having  seen  Germany  as  she  is,  and  having 
endeavoured  to  go  carefully  to  the  bottom  of  every  ques¬ 
tion  presented  so  as  to  estimate  the  true  economic  and 
mental  condition  of  her  people,  the  writer  feels  very 
strongly  that  the  criticism  so  frequently  levelled  at  the 
Government  in  England  to  the  effect  that  British  people — 
the  apparent  victors — are  so  much  worse  off  now  after  the 
war  than  in  pre-war  days,  has  its  real  and  most  effective 
answer  in  another  question :  What  would  the  ‘position  of 
England  be  now  if  Germany  had  won?  Much  as  one  may 
sympathise  from  the  purely  humane  point  of  view  with  the 
terrible  calamity  which  has  befallen  Germany  as  the  result 
of  her  pre-war  domineering  policy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  a  German  triumph  would  have  destroyed 
the  liberty  and  progress  of  every  other  community  in 
Europe.  Meantime,  the  fact  clearly  emerges  that  the  daily 
life  of  the  German  working  population  is  surrounded  by 
exceptional  difficulties,  and  that  the  solid  character  of  the 
German  as  a  thrift-loving  individual  who  gave  his  first 
thoughts  to  providing,  within  his  limits,  for  the  future  of 
himself  and  his  family,  has  become  modified  almost  to 
extinction. 

Housing  conditions  are  bad,  but  not  worse  than  might  be 
found  in  any  congested  community  in  England.  Food  of 
all  kinds  is  apparently  plentiful,  but  the  purchasing  power 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  middle  class  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
meat  is  in  many  cases  obtainable  only  at  rare  intervals. 
The  working  class,  although  the  standard  of  wages — on  an 
entirely  fictitious  basis — has  been  bearing  no  relation  to 
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the  value  of  the  work  done,  manages  to  keep  itself  in 
tolerable  comfort,  but  the  margin  for  expenditure  other  than 
food  and  clothing  fell  considerably  with  the  depreciation 
of  the  mark. 

The  immediate  result  of  stabilisation  was  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living,  but  this  has  now  (1925)  gone  up  again. 
In  June  last  the  index  showed  112,  by  November  it  stood 
at  122.5,  whilst  the  wholesale  trade  index  had  moved  from 
1 17  to  13 1.  Salaries  meantime  are  de  facto  lower  than  the 
pre-war,  lower  still  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living.  This 
side  of  the  economic  question  is  actually  being  met  by  a 
general  acceptance  of  an  altogether  lower  standard  of 
living,  the  nation  since  the  September  of  1923  having 
realised  that  therein  lay  the  main  road  to  the  industrial 
recovery  upon  which  it  is  now  intent. 

The  clothing  difficulty  is  acute  in  every  city. 
Externally,  people  even  in  the  poorest  classes  present  a 
fairly  clean  and  decent  appearance,  but  ample  evidence  is 
forthcoming  of  a  real  lack  of  underclothing.  From  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
observation  of  the  under  garments  in  the  possession  of 
people  in  working-class  homes,  it  is  clear  that  the  state¬ 
ments  made  with  respect  to  this  grave  need  are  not  greatly 
exaggerated. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  inflation  depreciated  to 
practical  extinction  the  savings  banks  deposits,  the  funds 
of  the  State  and  private  benefit  funds,  and  the  old-age 
pensions. 

The  re-establishment  with  stabilisation  of  all  these 
sources  of  help  to  the  people  marks  the  turn  of  the  wheel 
— but  actual  results  are  small  in  themselves.  Old-age 
pensions  are  not  payable  before  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
and  only  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  shillings  a  month.  Wages 
of  two  pounds  a  week  are  considered  very  high.  The 
savings  bank  funds  are  still  so  small  as  to  be  useless  as 
credit  to  the  Government,  although  the  fact  that  deposits 
are  beginning  to  be  made  is  a  sign  of  moral  recovery  on  the 
part  of  the  people. 

The  position  of  the  unfortunate  German  middle  class — 
embracing  in  the  main  all  those  who  were  dependent  upon 
fixed  incomes,  and  with  re-established  currency  income-tax 
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stands  at  33^  per  cent. — is  deplorable.  Their  privations 
are  far  greater  than  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
German  middle  class,  as  understood  in  pre-war  days,  has 
almost  disappeared. 

The  land  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  fully  culti¬ 
vated,  and  the  crops  are  well  up  to  the  average  from  the 
English  standpoint.  Agricultural  conditions  were  not  so 
much  affected  by  inflation,  and  as  a  class  the  farmers  have 
not  suffered. 

The  popular  beerhouses  and  wine  restaurants  continue 
to  be  freely  patronised,  as  are  all  places  of  amusement, 
but  the  great  majority  of  those  attending  them  are  young 
people,  and  members  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
classes  who  have  always  money  to  spend  if  only  in  the  form 
of  paper  marks ! 

The  pleasing  side  of  the  picture,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  ordinary  visitor,  is  the  sight  of  a  nation  actively 
employed,  apparently  healthy,  and  enjoying  itself  in  very 
large  numbers.  Closer  investigation,  however,  reveals  the 
sinister  aspect  of  the  entire  situation,  namely,  the  unreal 
basis,  owing  to  inflation  and  its  results,  upon  which  German 
industry  at  present  stands,  and  its  tendency  towards 
economic  collapse. 

Dr.  Muller,  a  leading  Socialist,  has  stated  that  German 
consumption  is  at  least  equal  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war 
consumption.  That  estimate  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  : 
it  seems  more  likely  that  it  is  an  under-statement.  We 
know  that  the  German  middle  classes  are  suffering  and 
that  they,  with  a  good  proportion  of  the  working  classes, 
have  reduced  their  consumption.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  visitor  to  Germany  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
popular  places  of  amusement  throughout  the  country  are 
overcrowded  and  that  new  and  expensive  ones  are  shooting 
up  like  mushrooms  all  over  the  country. 

The  fact  is  that  a  new  middle  class,  composed  of 
business  men,  speculators,  profiteers,  agriculturists,  etc.,  is 
arising,  and  the  New  Rich  spend  with  the  greatest 
lavishness. 

The  farming  classes  are  prosperous  and  are  spending 
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profusely  :  agricultural  labourers  are  well  paid  and — in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  community — have  lost  the 
habit  of  saving. 

Generalisation  with  respect  to  the  town  workers  is  diffi¬ 
cult  :  some  are  very  poor,  and  others,  having  profited 
individually  by  the  virtual  abolition  of  rent  or  by  various 
subsidies,  have  still  purchasing  power — and  abuse  it. 

Before  the  war  the  skilled  German  workers  were  far 
better  paid  than  the  unskilled.  The  levelling  influence  of 
Socialism  has  made  wages  for  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled 
practically  identical,  and  the  result  has  been  that  many 
of  the  older  men  who  are  highly  skilled  and  who  have 
large  families  find  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
while  the  young  and  unskilled  unmarried  workers,  who 
probably  are  in  the  majority,  live  far  better  than  they  did 
before  the  war. 

That  all  classes  are  free  spenders  will  be  seen  from  the 
greatly  increased  consumption  of  popular  luxuries  such  as 
sugar,  chocolate,  tobacco,  beer,  wine,  etc.,  since  the 
Armistice.  New  sweet  shops,  liquor  bars,  and  so  on  are 
being  opened  in  large  numbers. 

According  to  Dr.  Muller  and  according  to  all  the 
statistics  available,  Germany  has  been  consuming  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  she  has  been  producing.  She  has  been 
able  to  go  on  in  this  manner  by  various  shifts — such  as 
the  sale  of  German  currency  and  German  securities  abroad. 
Estimates  vary  as  to  the  sum  which  Germany  has  obtained 
from  foreign  nations  against  bank-notes,  drafts  in  marks, 
and  German  securities  which  have  become  worthless. 
Some  investigators  believe  that  Germany  has  obtained  at 
least  £400,000,000  or  more  in  this  way,  an  amount  far  in 
excess  of  the  reparation  payments  made  by  her. 

To  summarise  generally  as  regards  the  labour  market 
before  considering  relations  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ployed,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  a  few  figures,  marking  the 
proportion  borne  by  the  wage-earning  and  salaried  classes 
to  Germany’s  population  in  post-war  as  compared  with 
pre-war  years. 

According  to  the  last  official  census,  in  1907,  the  whole 
working  population  of  Germany  amounted  to  about 
28,000,000,  of  which  14,000,000  came  under  the  categories 
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of  Industry,  Mining  and  Trade — i.e.,  50  per  cent.;  while 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  absorbed  some  8,500,000,  or 
32  per  cent.  The  reduction  of  areas  under  the  Peace 
Treaty,  with  other  causes  operating  during  war  conditions, 
diminished  the  working  population  by  about  3,500,000. 
But  as  Germany  had  increased  her  population  since  1907 
by  some  5,000,000,  the  numbers  holding  in  1907  can  fairly 
be  accepted  to-day  as  representative  in  the  main. 

According  to  expert  opinion,  as  given  to  the  writer  in 
1920,  the  ratio  then  of  industrial  to  agricultural  workers  had 
gone  back  about  5  per  cent.,  in  disfavour  of  the  latter  class. 

A  new  occupation  census  was  planned  in  June,  1921,  but 
had  to  be  postponed  for  lack  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Imperial  department. 

Of  the  28,000,000  workers — duly  accepting  the  above 
as  basis  for  calculation — it  is  estimated  that  about 
i3>333>ooo  are  organised  in  trade  associations  or  unions. 

It  was  only  after  years  of  struggle  in  Germany  that  the 
basic  principle  of  all  trade  union  activity — the  right  of 
the  workers  to  combine  — was  legally  conceded. 

Under  para.  152,  Part  i,  of  Trade  Regulations,  they 
had  had  such  rights,  but  circumscribed  by  penalties  affect¬ 
ing  strikes  (153,  Trade  Regulations).  These  disabilities 
were  not  removed — and  only  then  under  pressure  from  the 
Socialists — till  after  the  war,  when  new  rights  of  confirma¬ 
tion  were  obtained  by  Article  159  of  the  German 
Constitution. 

^^Liberty  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or 
improving  conditions  of  work  and  pay  is  accorded  to  every  ¬ 
one  and  to  all  trades^  and  any  agreement  or  measure  which 
has  for  its  object  interference  with  this  liberty  is  illegal." 

There  still  exist,  however,  restrictions  with  regard  to 
incitement  to  strike,  intimidation,  and  so  on,  which  can 
bring  the  workmen  within  reach  of  the  criminal  law. 

German  trades  unionism  has  always  been,  and  still  is, 
divided  into  three  parties.  The  first  trades  unions  had 
their  origin  in  1869  in  the  Radical  Party  under  Max  Hirsch 
and  Franz  Dunker,  and  are  still  known  as  Hirsch-Dunker 
unions.  Later  the  Socialist  Party  formed  the  so-called 
“  Free  Unions,”  and  in  1890  arose  the  Christian  .Unions, 
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closely  in  touch  with  the  Centre  Party  under  Stegerwald. 
The  three  divisions,  therefore,  take  their  origin  and  com¬ 
plexion  from  the  three  political  parties — Liberals, 
Socialists,  and  Centre  Party. 

The  strongest  of  these  trade  union  parties  is  to-day 
the  Socialist,  comprising  52  groups  with  a  membership  of 
about  eight  and  one-half  millions,  amalgamated  in  the 
“General  Union  of  German  Trades  Unions”  {Allgemeiner 
Deutscher  Gewerkschafts  Bund,  A.D.G.B.).  The  largest 
group,  with  approximately  1,600,000  members,  is  the 
German  Metalworkers’  Union.  Next  come  the  German 
Land  workers’  Union,  the  Factory  workers’  Union,  the  G. 
Transportworkers’  Union,  the  G.  Railway  workers’  Union, 
and  the  G.  Textileworkers’  Union,  with  a  membership  of 
600,000  each.  The  chief  leaders  of  this  division  are 
Wissel,  Leipart,  Umbreit,  Hue,  Diesmann  and  Schlicke. 

The  next  important  party  is  that  of  the  Christian  Trade 
Unions.  Founded  in  opposition  to  the  materialism  of  the 
Socialists  and  representing  Christian  Socialism  and  anti¬ 
internationalism,  the  25  groups  combined  in  the  “  General 
Association  of  Christian  Trade  Unions,”  (Gesamibund 
der  Christlichen  Gewerkschafteri)  comprise  about  one  and 
one-quarter  million  members.  The  strongest  of  these 
groups  are,  again,  those  of  the  Metalworkers,  the  Miners 
and  Landworkers.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  division  are 
Stegerwald  and  Giesberts. 

The  third  party  consists  of  the  unions  of  Hirsch-Dunker 
origin,  with  politics  founded  on  Friedrich  Naumann’s  con¬ 
ception  of  democracy,  united  in  the  Association  of  German 
Trades  Unions  {V er band  der  Deuischengewerkvereine), 
under  the  leadership  of  Erkeleng,  with  a  membership  of 
about  300,000. 

Besides  these  three  parties  there  are  the  so-called 
“  yellow  ”  trades  unions.  Before  the  formation  of  the 
Union  of  Employers  and  Employed  in  1918  they  were 
supported  by  the  employers,  and  have  thus  ceased  to  be 
really  representative  of  the  workers,  having  besides  no 
official  bargaining  powers. 

Finally,  we  have  the  Union  of  Free  Workers  {Freie 
Arbeiterunion)-,  these  are  Syndicalist  and  Communist 
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bodies,  with  revolution  by  means  of  general  strikes  and 
sabotage  as  their  object. 

Corresponding  to  the  workmen’s  unions  are  those  of  the 
employees  (office  or  black-coated  workers),  which  have  only 
succeeded  in  consolidating  themselves  since  the  war.  They 
are  naturally  not  so  numerically  strong  as  the  workmen's 
unions,  but  are  divided  into  the  same  three  divisions. 
Corresponding  to  the  A.D.G.B.  is  the  General  Association 
of  Free  Employees  {Allgemeinefreie  Angestelltenbund — 
''  A fabund  )y  with  close  on  700,000  members.  Of  these 
nearly  400,000  belong  to  the  Central  Union  of  Employees 
{Zentral  Verband  der  Angestellten).  The  “  Afabund,” 
like  the  A.D.G.B.,  is  international  in  sympathies  and 
affiliated  to  the  International  Federation  of  Trades  Unions, 
with  headquarters  in  Amsterdam. 

Corresponding  to  the  General  Association  of  Christian 
Trades  Unions  {Gesamtbtind  der  Chrisilichen  Gewerk- 
schaften)  is  the  General  Federation  of  German  Employees’ 
Unions  {Gesarntbund  Deutscher  Angestellten  Gewerk- 
schaftefi),  with  a  membership  of  about  450,000,  and  includ¬ 
ing,  among  others,  “  The  German  National  Union  of 
Clerks  ”  {Deutsck  nationalen  H andlungsgehilfenverband). 
The  General  Association  of  Christian  Trades  Unions  and 
the  General  Federation  of  German  Employees’  Unions 
together  form  the  Federation  of  German  Trades  Unions 
{Deutsche?  Gewerksekaftsbund),  of  strong  Christian- 
Nationalist  sympathies. 

The  third  division  of  the  employees’  trade  unions  is  the 
Union  of  Employees  {Gewerksekaftsbund  der  Ange¬ 
stellten),  with  a  membership  of  about  350,000,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Hirsch-Dunker  Unions  among  the  workmen’s 
unions.  These  two  together  form  the  “  Federation  of 
German  Workers,  Employees  and  Civil  Servants  ” 
{Gewerkschaftsring  Deutscher  Arbeiter-Angestellten  und 
Beamten  V erbande),  and  are  Liberal  in  their  politics. 

The  civil  servants  compared  with  the  workers  and 
employees  are  weakly  organised,  and  by  reason  of  their 
calling  can  form  no  characteristic  trade  union  movement, 
for  though  the  great  trade  union  weapon,  the  strike,  is  not 
forbidden  them,  it  is  not  countenanced  in  their  case  by  the 
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present  Constitution,  as  its  use  by  civil  servants  would 
imply  the  State  divided  against  itself. 

The  problem  of  the  revival  of  industry  was  taken  in  hand 
before  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  workers’  guilds  and  trade 
unions  co-operated  with  the  employers  so  as  to  provide  an 
adequate  number  of  workmen  to  deal  with  difficulties  in 
reconstruction. 

In  November,  1918,  a  genuine  and  patriotic  effort  to 
promote  harmony  with  the  best  possible  output  was  made 
in  the  formation  of  the  Central  Union  of  Industrial  Em¬ 
ployers  and  Employed  {Zentral  Ar belts- gemeinscha ft 
industrieller  und  gewerblicher  Arbeitgeber  und  Arbeit- 
nehmer  Deutschland^,  described  succinctly  as  an  attempt 
“  to  guide  both  parties  into  the  productive  stream  of 
solidarity  of  interests.” 

Unfortunately,  the  German  Metalworkers,  with  other 
important  unions,  left  the  combine  in  1922,  and  this  action 
broke  up  the  fellowship.  Its  ideas  lost  ground  and  only 
a  narrow  majority  of  3,803,230  votes  against  3,582,429 
prevented  dissolution. 

As,  however,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  by  the  present 
Ministry  of  Labour  that  in  some  form  or  other  this  union  will 
be  restored  to  full  activity — a  significant  sign  of  the  present 
determination  of  Government,  employers  and  employees 
alike  to  co-ordinate  for  the  common  good — details  of  its 
working  programme  are  of  interest.  They  were  : — 

A.  The  recognition  of  the  guilds  and  trade  unions 
officially  as  representing  the  workers. 

B.  Collective  agreement  as  regards  wages  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  working. 

C.  The  establishment  of  a  works  committee  for  all 
trades  employing  fifty  persons. 

D.  The  settlement  of  the  hours  of  work  (eight  hours  a 
day)  by  means  of  arbitration  boards. 

Industries  under  this  scheme  were  scheduled  under 
fourteen  heads : — 


Iron  and  metals. 

Food  and  necessaries  of  life. 
Building  industry. 

Textile  industry. 

Mining  industry. 

Quarrying  industry. 

Wood  and  timber. 


Clothing  industry. 
Paper  industry. 
Transport  industry. 
Glass  and  porcelain. 
Chemical  industry’. 
Leather  industry. 
Oils  and  fats. 
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Each  of  these  industrial  groups  was  to  have  a  (State) 
works  association,  the  head  of  which  was  to  be  the  Central 
Committee,  the  latter  appointing  a  committee  or  board  of 
management  to  carry  out  its  decrees. 

Each  works  association  meantime  was  divided  into 
groups,  and  these  again  were  subdivided,  so  that  the 
system,  instead  of  being  centralised,  became  provincial 
and  local. 

The  wages  and  working  conditions  of  each  class  of 
employment  could  thus  be  regulated  in  and  by  each 
district,  the  State  acting  as  supreme  “  auditor.” 

Other  methods  for  settling  industrial  disputes  have 
meantime  been  found  by  improved  forms  of  arbitration 
boards.  Arbitration  was  formerly  exercised  by  specific 
Courts,  such  as  the  mining,  the  merchant,  the  seamen’s,  and 
so  on.  These  mediated  in  disputes  between  employer  and 
employed. 

The  Imperial  or  State  authorities  generally  intervened 
in  all  important  cases  not  already  provided  for,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  arbitration  boards.  Special  arbitration  committees, 
in  addition  to  these  Courts,  were  instituted  by  the  Auxiliary 
Service  Law  of  December  5th,  1916,  and  to  these  each 
party — employers  and  employed — sent  their  representa¬ 
tives,  two  permanent  and  one  temporary. 

Later,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  of  December 
23rd,  1918,  arbitration  boards  specially  acquainted  with  the 
various  trades  were  set  up,  and  a  new  central  arbitration 
board  was  instituted  in  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Labour. 

The  chief  duty  of  the  arbitration  boards  is  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  general  conflicts  between  the  body  of  the  employed 
on  the  one  side  and  that  of  the  employers  on  the  other,  and 
their  importance  considerably  outweighs  that  of  the  labour 
and  other  Courts,  as  the  labour  Courts  only  settle  wage 
disputes.  The  year  1921  was  little  troubled  by  industrial 
disputes,  but  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  a  renewed  fall 
of  the  mark,  and  consequent  rise  in  prices,  embittered  the 
economic  situation  and  the  Arbitration  Court  was  kept  busy. 

Except  for  the  Communist  coup  in  Central  Germany,  in 
the  spring  of  1921,  which  pursued  political  objects  with 
the  help  of  strikes  and  the  terror  of  the  masses,  the 
troubles  in  the  industrial  world  1921-1924  resulted  mainly 
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from  the  interpretation  of  Trades  Council  Law  and  tariff 
treaties. 

The  year  1918  marks  a  definite  change  in  the  personal 
relationship  of  employer  and  employed,  the  outcome  partly 
of  the  general  disruption,  partly  of  the  actual  alterations 
above  noted  in  methods  of  arbitration.  This  change  was 
succinctly  described  to  the  writer  as  one  “  from  the  patri¬ 
archal  to  the  Parliamentary  system.”  From  personal 
observation  (1924),  however,  it  appeared  that,  certainly  so 
far  as  Krupp’s  great  works  were  concerned,  the  old  good 
feeling  held.  There  exists  here  a  wonderful  garden  city 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  workpeople,  excellent  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  way  of  almshouses  for  the  old  age  pensioners, 
and  every  care  is  taken  to  ensure  the  health  and  safety  of 
those  employed.  This  same  good  feeling  was  also  apparent 
in  the  A.E.G.,  the  Siemens-Schuckert,  and  some  few 
other,  works — discipline  maintained,  with  confidence  on 
both  sides. 

Theoretically,  however,  the  employer  in  Germany  to¬ 
day  does  not  deal  with  his  workpeople  en  masse,  nor  with 
the  individual  workman  or  official,  but  with  the  trade 
union  deputy,  he  acting,  so  to  speak,  for  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  particular  branch  of  industry  in  question. 

With  this  legalising  of  the  trades  unions  the  situation 
has,  generally,  become  stereotyped  and  the  “links”  im¬ 
personal  ;  in  result  actual  negotiations  have  become  easier. 
It  will  also  be  clear  that  the  relations  for  good  or  ill 
between  an  employer  and  his  workpeople  are  dependent 
on  the  personality  of  the  deputies,  as  is  also  the  matter  of 
strikes.  It  is  said  that  the  weapon  of  the  strike  will  be 
used  in  the  future  altogether  in  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
political  or  industrial.  Meantime  the  tendency,  politic¬ 
ally  and  industrially,  is  towards  the  creation  of  a  definite 
Labour  Party.  Whether  Labour  will,  however,  be  in  a 
position  to  unite  politically  or,  on  the  other  hand,  so  to 
coalesce  socially  as  to  be  able  to  strike  as  one  man  seems 
doubtful. 

The  position  of  the  Labour  unions  in  Germany  {Gewerk- 
schaften),  which  was  extraordinarily  strong  after  the 
political  upheaval,  has  weakened  of  late,  and  they  are  now 
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in  1924-1925  practically  where  they  were.  This  appears 
to  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  inflation  depreciated  their 
funds,  partly  to  the  disrupting  policy  of  the  Communists 
dictated  by  Russia,  partly  to  the  feeble  sense  of  co¬ 
operation  in  the  direction  of  organisation  possessed  by  the 
people  at  large.  The  inevitable  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
that  for  the  present  no  great  cohesive  movement  is  to  be 
looked  for. 

The  spirit  of  Communism  is  not  strong,  nor  is  it  wide¬ 
spread.  It  has  lost  ground  this  last  year  in  proportion  as 
economic  conditions  improved.  At  the  election  of 
December  7th,  1924,  the  Communist  Party  actually  polled 
over  a  million  votes  less  than  in  the  previous  May. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  Communism  noticeable  amongst 
the  younger  generation,  but  unless  there  is  a  great  increase 
of  unemployment  no  danger  is  anticipated.  There  may  be 
strikes  presently,  for  wages  are  too  low  and  the  eight  hours 
day  must  come,  but  the  feeling  between  masters  and  men  is 
steadily  improving,  and  a  definitely  conciliatory  spirit  is 
actuating  the  leaders  in  high  commercial  circles. 

The  employers  have  still  much  to  learn,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  they  are  ready  to  listen.  It  is  not  very  likely  in  any 
case  that  the  German  workpeople  would  go  to  any  lengths 
which  would  involve  destruction  of  plant  or  machinery; 
they  are  at  once  too  intelligent  and  too  interested  in  their 
work  for  its  own  sake. 

So,  while  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  mutual 
co-operation  between  employer  and  employed  in  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  undertakings,  which  was  so  marked  a 
feature  in  Germany  up  to  October,  1918,  had  up  to  1923 
considerably  lessened,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  war  has 
naturally  been  to  weaken  the  sense  of  discipline,  the 
moral  of  the  Germans  in  this  respect  has  suffered  no  more 
than  has  that  in  other  countries,  and  there  are  signs  every¬ 
where  of  the  rise  of  a  new  spirit  of  enterprise,  with  co¬ 
ordinated  effort  to  retrieve  lost  ground  so  far  as  commerce 
is  concerned. 

(T'o  be  continued^) 
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NINETY  YEARS  OF  “OXFORD  NONSENSE’ 


By  Sheila  Kaye-Smith 

The  respectable  people  whose  opinions  are  still  sound  are  to  a  certain 
extent  right  when  they  say  that  the  tide  of  Popery  which  has  flowed  over 
the  land  has  come  from  Oxford.  It  did  come  immediately  from  Oxford, 
but  how  did  it  get  to  Oxford?  Why,  from  Scott’s  novels  1  Oh,  that 
sermon,  which  was  the  first  manifestation  of  Oxford  feeling,  preached  at 
Oxford  by  a  divine  of  weak  and  confused  intellect  .  .  .  the  present  writer 
remembers  perfectly  well  how  on  reading  some  extracts  from  it  at  the 
time  in  a  newspaper  on  the  top  of  a  coach  he  exclaimed  :  “  Why,  the 
simpleton  has  been  pilfering  from  Walter  Scott’s  novels!  ” 

Thus  George  Borrow  delivers  himself  in  his  best  style 
on  “  Oxford  nonsense,”  “  canting  nonsense,”  “  Charley 
o’er  the  water-ism,”  and  “  Scotch  gentility  nonsense,” 
That  staunch  champion  of  England  and  Protestantism  did 
not  see  National  Apostasy  where  Keble  saw  it,  but  in  a 
growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  after  unity 
both  with  their  own  past  and  with  the  nations  around  them. 

Borrow  linked  up  the  Oxford  Movement  with  the 
Romantic  Revival  of  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  with  the  idea  of  the  “  Picturesque  ”  which  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  move  and  inspire  the  painters  of  that  day — Etty, 
Constable,  and  Old  Crome,  seeking  beauty  away  from  the 
formality  and  classicism  which  had  been  the  gods  of  the 
last  hundred  years — and  with  the  idea  of  the  “  Romantic  ” 
which  swayed  such  writers  as  Horace  Walpole  and  Mrs. 
Radcliffc,  and  finally  found  its  greatest  name  in  Scott. 

Probably  Borrow  was  right,  and  the  growing  interest  in 
romance  and  in  history,  in  mediaeval  and  foreign  religion 
— the  new  appeal  through  art  and  literature  to  the  national 
sense  of  beauty  and  adventure — had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  the  English  people  for  a  religious 
revival  on  the  lines  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  As  the 
historian  must  always  reverence  origins,  however  humble, 
so  the  Christian  is  forbidden  on  the  terms  of  his  faith  to 
deny  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  even  in  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  But  though  the  Romantic  Revival  may 
have  prepared  the  minds  which  were  to  receive  the  message, 
the  messenger  who  actually  delivered  it  had  learned  it  in 
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a  sterner  school  than  that  of  Etty  and  Scott.  The  true 
forerunner  of  the  Oxford  Movement  was  not  Walter  Scott, 
but  John  Wesley. 

Scott  and  his  school  did  much  to  mould  the  tastes  and 
interests  of  educated  England,  to  prepare  pre-Victorian 
Oxford  for  its  reception  of  Keble’s  assize  sermon.  But 
little  of  “  romantic  nonsense,”  “  canting  nonsense,”  or 
“  Scotch  gentility  nonsense  ”  can  have  influenced  Keble 
himself.  He  and  his  two  great  fellow-adventurers,  Pusey 
and  Newman,  were  inheritors  of  the  Evangelical  Revival 
— brought  up  far  away  from  Romance  in  a  school  of  literal 
and  narrow  piety,  whose  lessons  were  not  those  of  history 
and  culture,  but  of  experience  and  the  soul. 

“  Repent  ye,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand  !  ” 
That  cry  had  gone  up  and  down  England  during  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century  on  the  lips  of  Wesley  and 
his  preachers.  The  eighteenth-century  Church  had  not 
been  allowed  to  sleep  quite  undisturbed,  and  even  in 
homes  which,  like  Keble’s,  repudiated  the  name  Evan¬ 
gelical,  a  new  spirit  of  responsibility,  of  sternness  and 
devotion  to  duty  had  purged  the  hearts  of  the  children. 

But  as  a  .corporate  movement  the  Evangelical  Revival 
had  passed  beyond  Anglican  borders.  The  Church  of 
England  has  been  accused  of  systematically  driving  her 
best  sons  out  of  her  fold,  but  in  this  case  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  something  fundamentally  incompatible 
between  Anglicanism  and  Wesleyanism.  The  real  cause 
of  the  separation  was  the  individualism  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  Wesley’s  gospel,  influencing  his  own  actions,  as 
in  the  consecration  of  Coke,  and  those  of  his  followers, 
who  failed  to  discern  the  Lord’s  Body.  Individualism 
means  Protestantism,  and  no  matter  how  “  High  ”  and 
“  Sacramental  ”  Wesley’s  teaching  in  general  may  have 
been,  it  was  uneasy  in  communion  with  the  historic  Church. 

The  Catholic  Revival,  on  the  other  hand,  though  out¬ 
wardly  so  much  at  variance  with  its  spiritual  home,  has 
grown  and  prospered  within  the  limits  of  Anglicanism. 
Secessions  to  another  Communion  have  been  entirely  in¬ 
dividual — instances,  perhaps,  of  the  workings  of  Protest¬ 
antism  in  strange  places — the  main  body  has  remained 
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loyal  in  the  face  of  attacks  compared  to  which  the 
eighteenth-century  onslaughts  on  Methodism  were  almost 
courtesies. 

From  the  first  the  Revival  was  suspect.  Known  at  the 
beginning  as  the  “  Apostolic  Movement,”  it  was  regarded 
with  distrust  by  many  of  the  Oxford  scholars  who  witnessed 
its  birth,  though  at  first  it  did  little  more  than  appeal  to  a 
sense  of  history.  Captained  by  three  such  scholars  as 
Newman,  Kebie  and  Pusey,  it  urged  the  Church  of 
England  to  claim  her  neglected  inheritance  in  apostolic 
learning,  a  claim  which  she  has  made  over  and  over  again 
in  her  formularies.  It  was  not  until  some  years  later  that 
the  claim  widened  and  Tractarianism  began;  the  Library 
of  the  Fathers  gave  place  to  Tracts  for  the  Times.  The 
genius  of  Newman  was  leading  the  Movement  rather  than 
the  learning  of  Pusey  or  the  pastoral  piety  of  Kebie. 

“  Tracts  for  the  Times,”  reaching  their  climax  in  Tract 
Ninety,  left  the  comparatively  decorous  debating  ground 
of  early  Church  history  and  engaged  in  modern  conflicts, 
notably  in  the  matter  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  tracts 
were  circulated  in  an  England  hardened  and  antagonised 
by  anti-Roman  fear  and  prejudice,  an  England  which  had 
not  yet  recovered  its  controversial  balance  after  the  passing 
of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  At  once  the  cry  of 
“Popery”  was  raised.  From  an  obscure  movement,  of 
interest  only  to  certain  scholars  and  divines,  the  Revival 
became  a  public  menace  and  attracted  the  notice  of  high 
places.  Its  long  war  with  the  episcopate  began,  and  in 
the  shock  of  that  first  battle  the  greatest  of  its  leaders  fell. 
Newman,  certainly  the  most  brilliant  if  not  the  most  solidly 
gifted  of  the  remarkable  three  who  directed  the  first  phases 
of  the  struggle,  soon  found  himself  unable  to  endure  the 
blunders,  persecutions  and  betrayals  of  official  Angli¬ 
canism,  and  became  the  first  of  a  long  line  who  lost 
patience  with  the  Mother  from  whose  dry  breast,  he  tells 
us,  he  sought  in  vain  for  sustenance.  Convinced  that  the 
Church  of  England  would  never  attain  the  ideal  he  had 
set  before  her,  his  disappointment  in  the  future  affected 
his  vision  of  the  past.  Just  as  in  those  who  tread  his  road 
to-day,  doubts  of  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders  generally 
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follow  rather  than  precede  dissatisfaction  with  Anglican 
standards  and  methods,  so  Newman  lost  his  faith  in  the 
Via  Media  as  the  result  of  official  blunders  in  the  matter 
of  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric. 

Newman  left  the  Church  of  England,  but  Keble  and 
Pusey  remained.  Philosophic  brilliance  was  lost,  but 
pastoral  piety  and  sound  learning  were  left  behind.  At 
first  it  was  thought  that  the  Movement  would  never  survive 
the  loss  of  Newman,  but  all  that  happened  was  that  it  was 
forced  into  a  new  experience  and  a  new  development. 
The  storm  which  followed  Newman’s  secession  resulted 
in  the  Revival  losing  its  official  home  in  Oxford.  It  entered 
on  a  new  phase — it  went  into  the  parishes :  it  was  driven 
from  the  colleges  into  the  slums. 

To  this  uprooting,  no  doubt,  it  owed  its  new  growth  and 
enlargement;  from  being  mainly  scholastic  it  became  pas¬ 
toral.  As  Mr.  Shane  Leslie  once  expressed  it,  the  High 
Churches  sprang  up  like  Christmas  trees  in  the  darkness 
of  East  London.  In  Wapping,  in  Shoreditch,  in  Holborn, 
in  Dockland,  in  Clerkenwell,  new  lights  were  kindled  for 
the  comfort  of  London’s  poor. 

A  new  set  of  names  arose.  The  Oxford  names  had  all 
been  the  names  of  scholars  and  divines;  the  slum  names 
were  the  names  of  humble  parish  clergymen,  carrying  the 
scattered  light  of  the  Movement  as  fire  into  cold,  dark 
places.  Though  the  great  Pusey  remains  the  chief  figure 
of  the  Revival  until  his  death,  the  best  known  men  of  this 
period  are  shepherds  of  souls,  such  as  Lowder, 
Mackonochie,  Stanton,  and  Dolling.  The  spirit  has 
changed,  and  in  its  dispersal  the  Movement  turns  for 
strength  to  the  stock  from  which  it  originally  sprang — it 
becomes  in  the  best  sense  “  evangelical,”  the  gospel  of  the 
poor. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  facing  fresh  issues  and  con¬ 
troversies.  The  first  crisis  had  been  doctrinal,  for  the 
foundations  were  laid  at  Oxford  in  sound  learning.  Out¬ 
wardly  in  their  worship  the  Tractarians  appeared  much  as 
the  rest  of  the  Church  of  England,  except  that  a  deeper 
sense  of  order  and  dignity  prevailed  amongst  them;  but 
now,  the  inward  being  established,  the  outward  also 
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changed.  “A  force  de  prendre  I’eau  b^nite  on  devient 
croyant,”  wrote  Pascal,  which  is  often  true  but  seldom 
satisfactory.  The  fact  that  in  the  Catholic  Revival  the 
doctrinal  foundations  had  been  squarely  laid  for  some 
years  before  ceremonial  was  introduced  may  account  in 
part  for  the  solidity  with  which  it  has  withstood  attack. 
It  could  scarcely  have  survived  if  it  had  been,  as  it  were, 
built  on  piles  above  a  lake  of  holy  water. 

Ceremonial  followed  doctrine  partly  as  a  natural 
development  and  expression  of  it,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  Movement’s  contact  with  the  grinding  and  joyless 
lives  of  the  poor  during  one  of  the  worst  periods  of  English 
social  history.  Lowder  and  Mackonochie  in  London, 
Hook  and  the  Pollocks  in  the  North,  saw  the  need  for 
beauty  and  light  in  dark  places,  and  saw,  too,  the  Church 
as  the  fittest  provider  of  them. 

At  first  the  ceremonial  was  very  mild,  such  as  is  usual 
to-day  in  practically  every  Anglican  church,  but  it  at  once 
stirred  up  the  most  violent  opposition,  far  worse  than  had 
met  the  more  fundamental  doctrinal  revival.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  English  mind  that  you  may  say  what 
you  like  as  long  as  you  don’t  use  names.  Just  as 
M.  Jourdain  had  spoken  prose  for  years  without  knowing 
it,  so  John  Bull  had  heard  Mass  for  years  without  knowing 
it,  and  all  was  well.  The  trouble  began  when  he  was  told 
that  he  was  hearing  Mass  and  the  information  supported 
by  stresses  and  resemblances  to  what  he  had  hitherto 
regarded  as  an  exclusively  Latin  monopoly  in  superstition. 

As  the  message  had  become  democratic,  so  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it  became  democratic,  too.  The  dignified  fulmina- 
tions  of  the  episcopal  bench  gave  place  to  the  cry  of  the 
mob.  Churches  like  St.  George’s  in  the  East,  St.  Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge,  St.  Margaret’s,  Liverpool,  found  them¬ 
selves  centres  of  brawling  and  riot.  It  is  difficult  nowadays 
to  understand  the  mentality  which  could  make  the 
intoning  of  responses  or  the  appearance  of  a  surplice  in 
the  pulpit  an  occasion  for  uproar.  Those  who  to-day 
accept  them  as  a  matter  of  course  hardly  realise  that  fifty 
years  ago  they  occupied  the  same  controversial  position 
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as  the  practices  of  Reservation  and  Benediction  to-day. 
Altar  lights  and  vestments  made  their  appearance  later. 
Mackonochie  wore  a  green  chasuble  in  St.  Alban’s, 
Holborn,  and  thenceforward  the  struggle  became  centred 
in  that  church,  or  rather  in  its  vicar,  as  the  persecution 
moved  to  St.  Peter’s,  London  Docks,  on  Mackonochie’s 
transference  there. 

The  crisis  became  so  acute  that  Parliament  was  brought 
into  action  and  passed  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act.  This,  while  intended  to  be  the  end  of  Ritualism, 
became,  in  fact,  the  end  of  its  organised  persecution.  It 
required  only  a  few  prosecutions  under  the  Act  to  bring  it 
into  contempt.  The  conscience  of  John  Bull,  always 
devouter  than  he  appears,  was  outraged  by  the  spectacle 
of  clergymen  in  prison  for  no  other  reason  than  the  follow¬ 
ing  of  their  beliefs.  The  persecutors  of  the  Ritualists 
became  unpopular,  and  the  Movement  thenceforward 
gained  in  favour  among  the  masses. 

Since  then  the  interference  has  been  isolated  and  spas¬ 
modic.  The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  though  still 
on  the  Statute  Book,  has  fallen  into  complete  abeyance. 
It  is  true  that  representations  to  Convocation  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical 
Discipline,  whose  findings  have  led  indirectly  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Enabling  Act  and  the  schemes  for  Prayer  Book 
revision  which  are  agitating  all  parties  within  the  Church 
at  the  present  moment.  But  the  clergy  are  no  longer 
prosecuted  for  teaching  the  Catholic  faith  or  practising 
Catholic  ceremonial.  Indeed,  one  or  two  cases,  such  as 
the  Lincoln  Judgment,  have  led  to  the  discovery  that  such 
doctrine  and  ceremonial  are  legal  and  in  accordance  with 
the  rubrics  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Thus  set  free  from  interference  with  its  ceremonial 
development,  the  Movement  showed  a  tendency  to  pass 
away  from  matters  of  ritual  and  enter  on  a  new  phase.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  revival  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  Catholic  cere¬ 
monial  came  the  revival  of  Catholic  devotion.  This  did 
not  come  at  once.  There  were  first  some  arid  years  in  the 
’nineties  and  early  nineteen-hundreds,  when  the  Move- 
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ment  appeared  to  languish  and  the  slackening  of  opposi¬ 
tion  seemed  to  involve  the  slackening  of  zeal.  It  looked 
as  if  Ihe  Catholic  party  were  settling  into  a  groove,  and 
even  its  lovers  spoke  of  it  as  a  spent  force. 

Its  revival  came  about  under  the  stress  that  revived  most 
forms  of  religion.  It  is  true  that  all  religions  showed  up 
badly  during  the  Great  War,  but  few  came  out  of  it  with¬ 
out  a  renewal  of  spiritual  force.  The  war  was  probably 
the  salvation  of  the  Catholic  Movement  in  England.  It 
stripped  it  of  its  purely  decorative  aspects,  which  were 
beginning  to  topple  it  over,  and  sent  it  to  the  Cross. 
During  the  war  English  Catholics  learned  to  pray  as  they 
had  not  learned  before.  It  was  under  the  stress  of  war 
that  Reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  became  general 
in  the  churches  of  the  Revival,  and  in  those  churches  was 
fostered  a  new  spirit  of  prayer.  Before  the  Tabernacle 
hundreds  learned  to  pray  as  they  had  never  learned  at 
liturgical  services  or  in  their  homes.  Various  forms  of 
devotion,  till  then  almost  unknown  in  England,  were 
borrowed  from  the  great  Western  Church,  with  which  so 
many  English  people  had  come  in  personal  contact  during 
the  war.  The  huge  devotional  treasure  which  the  Latin 
Church  had  accumulated  both  before  and  after  the  counter- 
Reformation  was  ransacked  for  the  benefit  of  Anglicans. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  pious  discoveries  made  were  unsuit¬ 
able  and  not  adapted  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  English 
people,  and  a  certain  lack  of  criticism  and  sound  sense  was 
shown  by  their  adopters.  Nevertheless,  this  definitely 
Romeward  turn  of  English  Catholicism — much  more 
definite  than  any  which  had  aroused  the  “  No  Popery  ”  cry 
in  the  old  days — is  essentially  devotional  rather  than 
doctrinal  or  ceremonial. 

English  worship  has  been  open  to  the  three-fold 
reproach  of  amateurishness,  pomposity,  and  sentimentality, 
and  the  worship  of  the  Catholic  Revival  did  not  escape 
these  charges.  The  Romeward  turn  has  shown  itself  in 
public  services  as  well  as  in  private  devotion,  and  the 
result  is  a  greater  simplicity,  a  discarding  of  many  false 
stresses  and  sentimentalities  introduced  by  well-meaning 
ignorance  during  the  early  days  of  the  ceremonial  revival. 
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and  the  shedding  of  some  of  that  stiffness  with  which  the 
average  Englishman  thinks  it  necessary  to  approach  his 
Maker. 

In  another  way,  too,  this  Rome  ward  turning  has  been  to 
the  good.  To  the  average  Englishman  the  Church  of 
Rome  stands  for  alb  that  is  static  and  reactionary,  but  it 
requires  only  a  slight  contact  with  her  to  learn  that,  though 
reactionary  in  her  formularies,  her  living  voice  proclaims 
the  adaptation  of  the  F  aith  to  the  needs  of  each  successive 
generation.  Though  politically  unsatisfactory,  she  is 
psychologically  effective.  She  is  more  modern  than  any 
modernism,  for  her  care  is  for  the  whole  man,  not  only 
that  part  of  him  which  reads  the  Spectator.  The 
Romanising,  in  this  sense,  of  English  Catholicism  has 
stamped  the  Movement  with  the  seal  of  modernity,  and 
checked  its  tendency  towards  mediaevalism.  Anglo- 
Catholicism,  in  spite  of  its  dogma,  discipline,  and  tradition, 
is  at  once  freer,  younger,  more  light-hearted,  more  natural, 
and  more  up  to  date  than  average  Anglicism. 

There  has  been  since,  however,  a  secondary  Romeward 
development  which  may  ultimately  prove  more  dangerous. 
The  admiration  of  Rome’s  devotional  resources  has  led 
some  to  an  admiration  of  her  superb  organisation  and  im¬ 
pressive  uniformity,  with  the  result  that  a  definite  move 
has  been  made  towards  the  organisation  of  the  Catholic 
party.  No  doubt  this  is  needed,  and  has  been  too  long 
neglected,  but  here  it  seems  that  the  Roman  model  is  not 
the  best,  and  there  are  dangers  of  the  Movement  ex¬ 
changing  its  spiritual  for  a  political  impulse,  its  spontaneity 
for  rigidity,  and  the  imposition  of  a  fixed  standard  from 
without  for  a  natural  development  from  within. 

Catholicism  in  England  has  not  nearly  run  its  course. 
It  has  yet  to  find  itself  both  in  relation  to  Rome  and  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Church  of  England.  Until  that 
has  been  done  it  will  never  be  really  free  to  develop  the 
Catholic  character  which  is,  after  all,  the  sole  object  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  devotion  and  discipline. 

But  though  the  Movement  has  not  run  its  course,  it  is 
interesting  and  rather  startling  to  look  back  over  the  last 
ninety  years  and  see  how  much  it  has  done.  Those  who 
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would  best  realise  the  fruits  of  the  Catholic  Revival  should 
not  look  for  them  in  churches  which  openly  proclaim  them¬ 
selves  “Catholic”  so  much  as  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
Anglican  churches  and  cathedrals.  In  nearly  all  of  these 
we  find  the  ceremonial  for  the  use  of  which  Fathers 
Mackonochie,  Tooth,  Bell,  and  Enraght  were  haled  to 
judgment  established  as  the  normal  custom  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Combined  with  these  externals  we  find  a 
revival  of  what  is  known  as  “church  life.”  There  is  a 
larger  number  of  Communicants,  a  greater  interest  in 
services  and  instructions,  better  care  of  buildings,  more 
generous  support  of  home  charities  and  foreign  missions. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  platitude  to  say  that  all  this  is  not  nearly 
so  good  as  it  ought  to  be ;  still,  it  is  far  better  than  the  days 
when  there  were  ten  Communicants  on  Easter  Sunday  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  Arnold  of  Rugby  said  “  The 
Church  of  England  as  it  is,  no  human  power  can  save.” 

It  is  also  true  that  the  doctrinal  standard  of  the  average 
instructed  English  churchman  has  moved  far  from  the 
days  when  Dr.  Pusey  could  be  inhibited  for  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.  The  use  of  Confession, 
once  the  centre  of  furious  controversy  and  suspicion,  has 
become,  one  might  say,  accepted  at  least  in  theory  by  the 
average  Anglican.  Some  bishops  definitely  require  it  of 
their  ordination  candidates,  and  the  publication  of  a  tract 
on  repentance  containing  a  form  of  confession  to  a  priest 
by  the  Lambeth  Conference  Continuation  Committee  has 
definitely  removed  from  it  the  reproach  of  being  an  “  ex¬ 
treme  ”  practice.  Prayers  for  the  dead,  also,  are  now  fairly 
general,  and  used  in  quite  “  moderate  ”  churches.  Indeed, 
one  could  say  that  the  general  standard  of  English  church- 
manship  is  almost  Tractarian,  and  is  becoming  more  and 
more  in  accordance  with  those  standards  which  prevailed  in 
the  Church  before  the  Reformation  and  were  revived  at 
first  partially  by  the  Caroline  Bishops  and  finally  and 
completely  by  the  Oxford  Movement. 

Other  fruits  of  the  Revival  can  be  seen  in  the  better 
training  and  equipment  of  the  clergy.  Theological  col¬ 
leges  and  ordination  retreats  were  unknown  before  Trac¬ 
tarian  days — “  the  Church  ”  was  often  merely  a  profession. 
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on  the  same  terms  as  “  the  Army  ”  or  “  the  Law,”  One  of 
the  first  fruits  of  the  Movement  was  a  revived  sense  of 
priestly  vocation  and  a  new  standard  of  priestly  efficiency. 
It  may  also  claim  much  of  the  credit  for  the  recent  increase 
of  the  episcopate  both  at  home  and  abroad,  so  that  at  the 
last  Lambeth  Conference  the  Church  of  England  was 
able  to  proclaim  herself  world-wide  in  a  sense  that  had 
hitherto  been  considered  the  prerogative  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Another  very  important  result  was  the  revival  of  the 
religious  orders,  which,  except  for  a  few  isolated  experi¬ 
ments,  had  been  extinct  in  this  country  since  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Monasteries.  There  are  at  present  more  women  in 
the  Church  of  England  under  religious  vows  than  there 
were  before  the  Reformation.  Modern  conditions  do  not 
encourage  vocations  to  the  religious  life,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  religious  orders  are  remarkable  for  quality 
rather  than  quantity,  which  is  not  perhaps  a  regrettable 
thing.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  existence  of  these  orders 
is  now  accepted  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  startling, 
foreign,  and  outrageous.  They  are  used  in  the  normal 
working  of  the  Church  by  the  average  members  of  the 
community,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  owe  much  of 
their  effectiveness  to  the  ecclesiastical  freedom  which  has 
enabled  them,  while  basing  their  rule  on  primitive  and 
catholic  models,  nevertheless  to  adapt  its  working  to 
modern  conditions. 

Outside  the  Church,  too,  the  Revival  has  made  itself  felt. 
It  has  been  able  to  do  what  the  Church  of  England  as  a 
whole  has  never  been  able  to  do — awaken  interest  in  people 
outside  what  is  known  as  “  organised  religion.”  Any  priest 
attached  to  a  “  Catholic  ”  Church  is  accustomed  to  re¬ 
ceiving  numbers  of  enquirers  whose  necessities  must  be 
dealt  with  in  special  hours  set  aside  out  of  pastoral  work. 
Anglo-Catholicism  has  so  far  escaped  much  of  the  smug¬ 
ness  and  moral  narrowness  which  always  threaten  religion. 
At  war  with  the  Victorian  Church,  it  has  been  spared  the 
taint  of  Victorianism,  and  is  still  too  much  of  an  outlaw 
to  have  become  respectable. 

Of  its  future  it  is  not  easy  to  speak.  The  Movement,  as 
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was  said  before,  has  not  nearly  run  its  course.  All  that 
one  can  safely  predict  is  that  it  will  never  accept  the  sop 
which  has  continually  been  offered  it — toleration.  Ac¬ 
cused  of  showing  the  party  spirit  in  its  intensest  form,  it 
nevertheless  refuses  to  remain  a  party,  a  condition  which 
toleration  would  tend  to  bring  about.  Frankly,  its  aim  is 
to  become  the  whole  Church  of  England.  Just  as  sober 
bishops  accept  to-day  what  their  predecessors  denounced 
as  Popery,  so  it  believes  that  their  successors  will  one  day 
accept  what  the  modern  episcopate  denounces.  Its  pro¬ 
claimed  object,  as  published  at  the  Anglo-Catholic  Con¬ 
gress  of  1923,  is  “to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Catholic 
faith  and  practice  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by  this  means 
to  bring  men  and  women  to  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their  personal  Saviour  and  King.” 
The  reason  it  holds  this  aim  to  be  capable  of  realisation 
within  the  Church  of  England  is  that  it  believes  that 
Church  to  be  a  living  part  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
who  has  only  to  move — as  she  is  moving — to  recover  her 
lapsed  inheritance.  The  charge  of  disloyalty  is  brought 
against  Anglo-Catholics  now,  as  it  was  brought  against 
them  in  days  gone  by,  but  it  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  brought 
against  men  who  believe  both  in  their  Church’s  past  and 
in  her  future. 


A  NUNCIO  OF  REVOLUTION 
By  G.  M.  Godden 

A  GREAT  deal  is  required  to  make  John  Bull  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  adroit  strategic  manoeuvres  planned  by  those 
revolutionary  foreigners  who  are  now  intent  on  the 
destruction  of  England.  John’s  wrath  is,  however,  deep 
if  slow  in  gathering.  Last  October  resentment  at  foreign 
interference  with  home  affairs  swept  the  country,  from 
Land’s  End  to  John  o’  Groat’s,  with  a  wave  of  indignation, 
upon  the  crest  of  which  the  most  powerful  Ministry,  known 
in  England  for  thirty  years,  rode  into  office.  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen  showed  a  united  front  of  eight  and 
a  half  million  votes,  when  clearly  confronted  by  a  foreign 
threat  recognised  as  the  culminating  point  of  a  long  series 
of  hostile  intrigues,  camouflaged  with  Oriental  skill.  The 
Englishman  hates  being  interfered  with.  He  also  hates 
being  made  a  fool  of.  The  acute  Semitic  brains,  now 
operating  in  Moscow,  had  underrated  British  intelligence 
in  the  matter  of  discovering  both  interference  and  knavery. 
They  experienced  a  rude  awakening,  on  October  31st,  and, 
incidentally,  the  loss  of  ;^30,ooo,ooo. 

Moscow  thereupon  reflected  that  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  is,  after  all,  but  a  bourgeois  institution,  soon  to  be 
violently  overthrown  by  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 
The  official  organ  of  the  Russian  Government  published 
an  article  referring  to  the  English  Prime  Minister  and  his 
Cabinet  as  “  a  group  of  dancing  insects,  awaiting  destruc¬ 
tion  at  sunset.”  And  the  most  active  of  the  Red  Inter¬ 
national  organisations,  as  regards  foreign  propaganda, 
the  Red  International  of  Labour  Unions,  represented 
by  “  M.  Tomski,”  President  of  the  All-Russian  Unions, 
hastened  to  invite  certain  English  trade  unionists  to 
Russia,  to  repair,  on  the  industrial  front,  the  defeat  suffered 
on  the  diplomatic  front.  The  future  incidence  of  political 
power  is  possibly,  as  pointed  out  in  a  recent  number  of 
this  Review^  swinging  over  to  the  industrialists.  It  is 
(i)  Fortnightly  Review,  April,  1925. 
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this  possibility,  coupled  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
Moscow  to  “  capture  the  unions  ”  of  the  world  as  the  first 
step  towards  evoking  world  revolution,  which  gives 
unique  importance  to  the  recent  visit  of  “  M.  Tomski”  to 
England.  His  presence,  together  with  several  Russian 
delegates,  is  a  return  visit  to  that  paid  by  the  English 
Communist  leader,  Mr.  A.  A.  Purcell,  and  his  attendant 
trade  unionist  colleagues  in  November  last.  During  that 
visit  Mr.  Purcell  and  his  colleagues,  in  conference  with 
“  M.  Tomski,”  created  a  Red  Anglo-Russian  Trade  Union 
Committee,  during  a  Red  Week  in  Moscow  which  out- 
crimsoned  all  previous  records  in  English  industrialist 
history.*  It  is  to  get  this  Anglo-Russian  Trade  Union 
Committee  going,  as  a  working  engine  of  international 
revolution,  that  “  M.  Tomski  ”  has  lately  been  in  England; 
has  been  received,  with  his  Bolshevik  delegation,  at 
32,  Eccleston  Square,  the  headquarters  of  British  trade 
unionism ;  and  has  there  carried  out,  with  the  assistance  of 
twelve  English  delegates,  a  Red  Week  identical  in  aim 
with  that  held  last  November  in  Moscow. 

It  is  an  aim  which  a  well-informed  Press  has  made 
familiar  to  the  British  public,  the  aim  of  subduing  all  the 
trade  unions  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain — 
for  what  England  thinks  to-day  Europe  thinks  to-morrow 
— to  subservience  to  Communist  leadership,  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Communist  activities,  under  the  specious  slogan 
of  trade  union  unity.  What  is  not  known  to  the  English 
public,  and  especially  to  English  working  men,  is  the  fact 
that  the  chief  emissaries  in  this  campaign  for  “  Industrial 
Unity,”  “  M.  Tomski,”  President  of  the  All-Russian 
Unions,  and  “  M.  Losovsky,”  Vice-President  of  the 
Russian  Unions,  and  Secretary-General  of  the  Red  Inter¬ 
national  of  Labour  Unions,  are  not  so  Russian  as  their 
official  names  imply,  and  have  no  title  whatever  to  speak 
for  the  great  Russian  people. 

The  life-histories  of  these  two  international  emissaries 
of  revolution,  of  class  war,  and  of  class  hatred  are  of  great 
value  at  this  moment,  when  the  British  working  man  is 

(i)  Fortnightly  Rkview,  February,  1925,  “The  International  Attack 
on  British  Trade  Unionism,”  G.  M.  Godden. 
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being  inundated  with  a  flood  of  dope  propaganda  directed 
and  subsidised  from  Moscow,  and  frequently  printed  in 
Berlin. 

“  Mikhail  Tomski  ”  was  born  forty-three  years  ago,  being 
the  son  of  Mordecai  Izbitsky.  Mordecai  named  his  boy 
Josef  Yosel.  Young  Josef  Izbitsky  showed  capacity  as 
a  journalist  and  organiser,  and  he  was  early  in  touch  with 
the  Bolshevik  leaders  during  their  periods  of  “  illegality,” 
to  use  the  correct  Bolshevik  term.  While  in  exile  in  the 
town  of  Tomsk,  in  Siberia,  Josef  Yosel  Izbitsky  assumed 
the  alias  of  Mikhail  Tomski.  He  has  been  well  trained  in 
the  stern  school  of  subterranean  revolution,  under  Czarism, 
having  spent  three  and  a  half  years  in  prison,  five  years  in 
Siberia,  and  eleven  months  in  exile.  When  his  party  seized 
supreme  power,  in  1917,  he  used  his  journalistic  aptitude 
for  the  production  of  trade  union  articles  in  the  Bolshevik 
Press.  Lenin — the  master-architect  of  revolution — had 
recognised,  even  in  Czarist  days,  that  “  the  discipline  and 
the  habit  of  organisation,  developed  in  the  trade  unions  in 
the  course  of  decades,  become  incomparable  revolutionary 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  Communists.”  Lenin  had  sent 
the  earliest  workers  of  the  Communist  Party  into  the  trade 
unions,  then  existing  in  Russia  under  the  Czarist  regime^ 
exactly  as  his  disciple  Zinovieff  is  now  sending  Com¬ 
munist  workers  into  the  factories  and  workshops  of 
England.  So  well  had  this  secret  spade-work  been  carried 
out,  that  when  the  handful  of  Bolsheviks  made  what 
seemed  their  desperate  bid  for  power,  in  1917,  the  Russian 
Pinions  from-ptly  ranged  themselves  in  support  of  the 
'^Minority  Group  ”  of  the  Red  leaders.  Lenin’s  tactics, 
as  regards  the  trade  unions,  proved  when  the  moment  of 
revolution  came,  to  be  completely  successful.  In  the  year 
following  the  seizure  of  supreme  power  by  the  Bolshevik 
minority,  “Mikhail  Tomski”  (having  dropped  his  racial 
patronymic)  was  made  President  of  the  All-Russian  Trade 
Union  Council,  a  position  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
new  Russian  autocracy.  Over  and  over  again,  we  are  told, 
Lenin  said,  “If  we  had  not  had  the  unions  behind  us, 
after  1917,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  maintain  our 
dictatorship  for  a  year,  or  even  for  a  month.”  In  other 
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words,  under  the  permeating  influence  of  Leninism  and 
the  Presidency  of  M.  “Tomski,”  the  Russian  unions 
were  proving  themselves  to  be,  as  Lenin  had  foretold, 

“  incomparable  weapons  of  revolution.”  In  1920 
“Tomski”  was  further  promoted  to  be  one  of  the 
thirteen  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party;  and,  at  the  time  of  Lenin’s  with¬ 
drawal  from  public  life,  the  son  of  Mordecai  Izbitsky 
became  one  of  the  five  rulers  of  Russia,  his  colleagues 
being  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Zinovieff,  and  Kamenev.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  these  five  men  four  were  Jews: 
Zinovieff  is  the  Russianised  alias  for  Apfelbaum,  Trotsky’s 
real  name  is  Levi  Bronstein,  Kamenev’s  is  Levi  Rosen- 
feld,  and  Tomski,  as  w^e  have  seen,  is  Josef  Yosel  Izbitsky. 

It  was  in  this  same  year  of  1920  that  Lenin  publicly 
declared  the  Russian  unions  to  be  a  part  of  the  Bolshevik 
apparatus  of  government.  In  a  speech  at  Serpuchovo 
Lenin  announced  that  henceforth  the  Russian  unions 
would  be  transformed  into  State  Departments.  Two 
months  later  a  figure  of  supreme  revolutionary  importance 
appears  on  the  scene — that  of  Solomon  Dridzo,  known  to 
the  revolutionaries  of  the  world  as  “A.  Losovsky,”  the 
co-founder  of  the  Red  International  of  Labour  Unions. 
This  organisation,  the  spearhead  of  effective  Communism, 
sprang  into  being  at  Moscow  in  July,  1920.  It  was  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  unifying  the  trade  unions  of  the 
world  into  one  vast  political  body,  pledged  to  “  class  war 
to  the  knife,”  on  a  “  national  and  international  scale  ” ;  to 
unseverable  alliance  with  the  Third  International;  to 
“ruthless  war”  with  the  (Amsterdam)  International 
Federation  of  (non-Communist)  Trade  Unionists;  and  to 
become  “  the  world  centre  of  social  revolution.”  The 
function  of  the  Red  International  of  Labour  Unions  is 
to  promote  the  world  revolution  in  all  countries,  on  the 
industrial  front,  as  that  of  the  Third  International  is  to 
create  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  by  diplomacy 
and  armed  and  administrative  force.  The  two  bodies  are 
affectionately  known  by  their  supporters,  in  all  countries, 
as  the  Comintern  and  the  Profintern.  They  are  so 
closely  allied  that  Zinovieff,  President  of  the  Third  Inter- 
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national,  and  Losovsky,  Secretary-General  of  the  Red 
International,  recently  issued  a  joint  appeal  to  British 
trade  unionists  to  “create  a  single  revolutionary  front,” 
which  should  be  “  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  hatred.” 
Mr.  A.  A.  Purcell,  the  leader  of  the  recent  negotiations  with 
M.  “Tomski,”  at  32,  Eccleston  Square,  was  present 
at  the  formation  of  the  Red  International,  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  in  1920.  M.  “  Tomski,”  as  president  of  the  Russian 
unions,  is  ex  ojjicio  the  chief  supporter  of  the  Red  Inter¬ 
national,  since  those  unions  are,  in  M.  “Tomski’s”  own 
words,  “  a  basic  part  of  the  Red  International,”  and  all  the 
decisions  of  the  one  body  are  binding  on  the  other.  Indeed, 
Zinovieff  goes  further  and  declares  that  “the  Russian 
unions  are  not  to  be  considered  as  Russian  unions,  but  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Red  International  of  Labour  Unions.”  ^ 
Possibly  it  is  because  the  all-Russian  unions  are  “  not  to  be 
considered  as  Russian  unions  ”  that  their  president  is  the 
son  of  Mordecai  Izbitsky,  and  their  vice-president  is 
Solomon  Dridzo,®  although  these  leaders  h^d  it  con¬ 
venient  to  treat  with  English  Ministers  and  English 
working  men  under  the  Russianised  aliases  of  M.  Tomski 
and  A.  Losovsky.  Thus  we  have  the  interesting  anomaly 
of  the  chief  official  of  an  international  organisation  pledged 
to  the  violent  destruction  of  the  English  Government,  and 
of  the  social  system  of  the  English  people,  sitting  in  con¬ 
ference  in  London  with  leading  officials  of  the  British  trade 
unions,  at  the  headquarters  of  those  trade  unions;  and, 
in  defiance,  it  may  be  recalled,  of  the  mass  vote  of  British 
working  men  and  women  given  at  the  British  Trade  Union 
Congress,  at  Hull,  last  September. 

It  is  essential  to  note  that  the  Semitic  minds  of 
MM.  “Tomski”  and  “Losovsky”  are  far  too  astute  to 
launch  their  attack  on  the  English  unions  with  the  open 

(1)  G.  Zinovieff.  Speech  at  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national,  Moscow,  1924. 

(2)  Solomon  Dridzo,  alias  Losovsky,  served  a  term  of  imprisonment  in 
1904 ;  was  exiled  to  Siberia  for  life  in  1905 ;  escaped  to  Paris  and  worked 
there  as  a  chauffeur,  manager  of  a  garage,  and  journalist ;  and  returned  to 
Russia  in  1917.  He  is  now  Secretary-General  of  the  Red  International  of 
Labour  Unions,  which  has  active  branches  throughout  the  world,  all  of 
which  are  under  implicit  obedience  to  the  Third  International ;  and  Vice- 
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slogans,  so  freely  used  in  Moscow,  of  “  ruthless  class  war  ” 
and  of  “grasping  the  bourgeoisie  of  all  countries  by  the 
throat.”  The  Conference  in  Eccleston  Square  is  simply 
to  be  concerned  with  the  pleasant  word  Unity.  The 
British  working  men  have  for  twelve  months  and  more 
been  well  plied  with  this  “  Unity  ”  dope,  by  pamphlets,  by 
speeches,  by  articles,  by  Unity  Weeks,  by  public  meetings. 
Their  Press,  subsidised  from  Moscow,  rings  with  such 
specious  appeals  as  this  : — “  Hullo  there  !  Unity  calling ! 
Would  you  like  to  see  a  United  international  trade  union 
movement?  Of  course  you  would !”  ^  It  is  ostensibly 
to  promote  the  unity  of  the  British  trade  unions  and  of 
those  Russian  unions  which  are,  in  M  “Tomski’s”  own 
words,  “  the  main  forces  behind  the  Soviet  Government  ”  ® 
that  the  Government  of  Moscow  has  sent  over  the 
“Tomski”  delegation  now  in  England.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
“  unity  ”  designed  to  subordinate  all  the  free  industrial 
unions,  and  first  and  foremost  the  British  unions,  to  the 
pitiless  and  iron  discipline  of  the  Red  Labour  unions  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Third  Communist  International.  Losovsky 
has  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning,  in  Semitic  Russian,  of 
“  unity  ”  :  he  explains  that  it  is  the  “  liquidation  ”  of  all 
honestly  industrial  unionism  into  one  Red  organisation  of 
class  war,  civil  war,  and  world  war. 

But  in  England  Losovsky’s  nominal  chief,  M.  “  Tomski  ” 
— those  who  know  the  latter  consider  that  his  role  is  rather 
that  of  megaphone  for  the  founder  of  the  Red  International 
— is  playing  to  perfection  the  part  of  the  working  man, 
desiring  simple  industrial  “  unity  ”  with  his  mates.  It  is  said 
that  Izbitsky-Tomski  himself  knows  little  of  trade  unionism. 
His  role  is  to  impress  the  unsuspecting  workers  of 
England  in  the  character  of  a  “  horny-handed  son  of  toil.” 
In  this  role  he  has  been  extremely  successful,  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  skilful  to  avoid  the  thin  ice  of  trade  unionism,  and 
to  rely  for  his  effects  on  such  resounding  topics  as  World 


Chairman  of  the  All-Russian  Trade  Unions.  His  London  office  is  at 
38,  Great  Ormond  Street,  whence  the  present  Minority  campaign  is  being 
vigorously  prosecuted  throughout  England. 

(1)  The  Worker,  December  6th,  1924. 

(2)  The  Daily  Herald,  May  14th,  1924. 
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Revolution  and  the  United  Front  against  Capitalism,  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  he  is  thoroughly  at  home.  Under  his 
handling  the  Purcell  delegation  in  Moscow,  last  November, 
agreed  without  hesitation,  and  without  reference  to  the  vast 
body  of  English  trade  unionists  which  they  represented,  to 
set  up  an  Anglo-Russian  Committee  “to  fight  for  Unity.” 
Possibly  in  order  to  emphasise  Communist  methods  of 
“  fighting,”  “  Tomski  ”  appeared,  during  the  Moscow  nego¬ 
tiations,  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  the  Red  Army — that 
army  which  its  Commander-in-Chief  has  declared  to  be 
“the  army  of  world  revolution.”  When  in  positions  of 
authority  such  as  this  the  son  of  Mordecai  assumes  the  dic¬ 
tatorial  tone  of  a  Bolshevik  commissar,  to  whom  human  life 
is  a  thing  so  cheap  as  hardly  to  be  worth  consideration.^  At 
other  times  his  racial  manner  becomes  apparent.  When 
speaking  at  the  late  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Moscow,  in 
the  presence  of  the  English  delegates,  he  cried  in  pas¬ 
sionate  tones:  “We  are  met  with  insane  opposition  to 
Unity,  but  we  Russian  workers,  we  Bolsheviks,  have  faced 
and  overcome  even  fiercer  opposition.”  His  eyes  shone, 
his  small,  insignificant  body  swayed  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  in  the  intensity  of  his  emotion.  For  the  moment  he 
seemed  the  embodiment  of  nervous  force  and  strength. 
Then,  suddenly,  his  mood  changed.  The  eloquent  orator, 
calling  upon  the  battalions  of  Russian  workers  to  join 
forces  with  their  comrades  of  sweat  and  toil,  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  his  place  was  the  Jew,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  satisfaction,  bowing  deferentially  to  the 
British  delegates,  thanking  them  for  their  sympathy 
and  their  hospitality  during  his  visit  to  their  Congress  at 
Hull,  and  expressing  the  suave  opinion  that  “  when  the 
Bolshevik  methods  were  examined  they  would  be  found  to 
be  both  practical  and  desirable.”  The  next  day  his  role 
had  changed  again.  In  the  absence  of  the  English  dele¬ 
gates  he  was  thundering  against  the  British  social-traitors. 
In  vindictive  and  abusive  tones  he  was  calling  upon  his 
hearers  to  use  their  last  ounce  of  energy  to  smash  the  non- 
Communist  trade  unions  and  all  they  stand  for. 

(i)  In  the  year  1918,  when  M.  Tomski  was  already  one  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  authorities  in  Russia,  thirteen  thousand  executions  took  place  within 
six  months. 
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Is  it  not  time  that  British  working  men  and  women 
were  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  concerning  Josef-Yosel- 
Izbitsky  and  Solomon  A.  Dridzo,  alias  MM.  “Tomski” 
and  “  Losovsky,”  and  were  made  aware  of  the  gospel 
of  universal  hatred  and  violent  destruction  of  which 
they  are  the  emissaries?  Such  definite  knowledge  would 
lead  to  the  speedy,  perhaps  the  unceremonious,  expul¬ 
sion  of  Izbitsky  and  his  friends  from  the  alliance  with 
English  trade  unionism  which  they  are  endeavouring 
to  effect  as  the  best  available  means  of  destroying 
the  English  nation.  It  would  also  lead  to  an  appre¬ 
ciable  advance  on  the  road  to  social  and  industrial 
peace.  There  is  a  pleasant  tale  of  a  Quaker,  pledged  to 
peace,  who  met  the  pirate  boarding  his  ship  with  a  gentle 
push  overboard  and  the  words  “Friend,  thou  art  not 
wanted  here.”  A  great  nation  can  be  poisoned  by  skilful 
attacks  from  within  perhaps  more  readily  than  subdued 
by  frontal  attacks  from  without.  In  the  sacred  cause  of 
“  peace  in  our  time  ”  it  should  be  made  quite  clear  to 
“M.  Tomski”  that  he  is  not  wanted  here. 


THE  NEW  OPPOSITION  IN  TURKEY 
By  Maxwell  H,  H.  Macartney 

In  mid-September  last  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  delivered 
two  speeches  in  the  course  of  which  he  strongly  advocated 
the  retention  of  the  single  party  system,  and  yet  the  words 
were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before  the  impending 
formation  of  an  Opposition  was  announced,  and,  with  the 
realisation  shortly  afterwards  of  this  project,  Turkey  finds 
herself  committed  against  the  then  expressed  desires  of 
her  strongest  man  to  that  system  of  government  -which, 
whatever  its  drawbacks,  can  hardly  be  long  absent  from 
any  country  with  the  semblance  of  representative  adminis¬ 
tration. 

“  Let  those,”  said  the  Ghazi  at  Trebizond,  “who  on  all 
occasions  raise  the  question  of  the  relations  between  the 
functions  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  those  of 
the  party  leader  know,  and  let  the  whole  world  know,  that 
for  me  there  is  no  neutrality.  I  am  a  partisan  of  the 
Republic,  and  I  cannot  imagine  a  single  Turk  thinking 
otherwise  on  this  fundamental  point  which  constitutes  the 
credo  of  the  Popular  Party,  itself  the  partisan  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  evolution.”  For  this  reason,  he  went  on 
to  say,  he  would  make  it  a  point  of  honour  always  to 
remain  both  party  leader  and  President  because  he  was 
convinced  that  he  had  the  power  to  contribute  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Turkish  Republic.  These  words  were 
promptly  followed  by  an  outburst  of  hostile  criticism  in  the 
Constantinople  Press.  The  Ghazi  remained  unshaken, 
and  in  a  second  speech,  made  a  few  days  later  at  Samsoun, 
he  declared  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  ideal  the 
Popular  Party  embraced  the  whole  nation.  The  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  party  was  to  work  for  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  In  his  opinion  the 
only  way  of  so  doing  was  to  strengthen  the  Republic  and 
guide  the  people  in  the  rapid  intellectual  and  social  evolu¬ 
tion  in  which  it  was  now  engaged.  They  were  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  way,  and  unity  was  essential,  and 
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therefore  the  struggle  of  rival  theories  and  political  parties 
must  be  postponed. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  words  of  the  Trebizond 
speech  above  quoted,  this  struggle  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  desire  to  retain  the  leadership,  titular  though  it 
might  be,  of  the  Popular  Party  and  those  who  argued 
that  a  President  had  no  business  to  be  even  a  titular  party 
leader  and  ought  to  take  up  a  higher,  more  impartial,  and 
more  dignified  attitude  had  been  going  on  already  for 
some  time.  The  dispute  dated,  indeed,  from  the  very 
morrow  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  when  it  was 
realised  that,  on  the  terms  which  he  had  then  dictated  as 
the  reward  for  his  settling  the  political  chaos  into  which 
the  country  had  drifted  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the 
first  Fethi  Cabinet,  the  Ghazi  Pasha  had  claimed  the  right 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic  not  only  to  remain  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Popular  Party,  but  also  in  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  to  preside  also  over  the  Grand  National  Assembly 
and  over  the  Cabinet.  The  opposition  to  this  arrangement 
was  strong.  It  was  declared  in  the  Press  that  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  had  been  rushed  through 
with  undue  haste  and  that  this  accumulation  of  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  gave  him  a  position  unprece¬ 
dented  in  any  modern  form  of  democratic  constitution.  This 
hostility  to,  and  jealousy  of,  the  powers  of  the  President 
came  up  again  and  again  in  the  debates  on  the  “  Organic 
Statute  ”  or  Law  of  the  Constitution.  Notably  there  was 
a  great  struggle  over  the  right  of  veto  and  over  the  right 
of  dissolution,  and  though  this  latter  right  was  denied 
to  the  President  altogether  and  the  former  was  given  to 
him  only  in  a  restricted  form,  there  is,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  a  haunting  fear  among  certain  persons  that  the 
Ghazi  and  his  partisans  have  never  accepted  that  decision 
of  the  Assembly  as  final. 

What,  then,  was  the  genesis  of  that  Opposition,  the 
coming  of  which  the  Ghazi  clearly  foresaw  at  the  time  that 
he  was  making  his  tour  along  the  Black  Sea  littoral?  It 
IS,  of  course,  not  necessary  to  take  at  all  seriously  the  wild 
attacks  and  abuse  of  various  members  of  the  Popular 
Party  who,  more  royalist  than  the  King,  immediately  dis- 
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covered  that  those  same  men  who  had  hitherto  been  among 
the  most  prominent  of  the  national  heroes  and  leaders  had 
by  the  single  act  of  separating  themselves  from  the 
Popular  Party  come  out  in  their  true  colours  as  rank 
reactionaries,  as  traitors,  as  ambitious  place-hunters,  and, 
generally,  unprincipled  scalliwags.  The  first  point  which 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  observers  was  that 
the  nucleus  of  the  new  Opposition  party  was  formed 
round  such  distinguished  Constantinople  deputies  as 
Captain  Rauf  Bey,  the  hero  of  the  Turkish  Navy  and  a 
former  Prime  Minister;  Refet  Pasha,  also  a  former  Prime 
Minister  and  the  man  who  paved  the  way  for  that 
dethronement  of  the  Sultan  Vahideddin  which  he  antici¬ 
pated  by  his  flight  in  H.M.S.  Malay a\  Adnan  Bey,  until 
recently  the  official  representative  in  Constantinople  of 
the  Angora  Government ;  Kiazim  Karabekir  Pasha,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  national  commanders; 
and  Djamboullat  Bey,  a  man  who  had  been  prominent 
since  the  days  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress. 
The  lack  of  sympathy  between  Angora  and  Con¬ 
stantinople  has  been  apparent  all  along.  Constantinople 
has  never  forgiven  her  loss  of  position  as  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  the  passing  of  time  has  as  yet  done 
nothing  to  bring  her  compensations  for  that  loss.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  have  come  in  for  constant  abuse 
from  Angora ;  they  have  not  yet  had  the  honour  of  a  visit 
from  the  President,  who,  indeed,  only  emphasised  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  with  the  town  when  in  September  he  sailed 
through  the  Bosphorus  on  his  way  to  the  Black  Sea 
without  a  moment’s  halt;  and  it  is  perhaps  only  natural 
if  in  these  circumstances  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  not  only  being  neglected  but  even  wilfully 
snubbed  and  penalised. 

This  has  been  all  the  harder  to  bear  in  that  material 
conditions  have  been  going  from  bad  to  worse.  The  price 
of  bread  and  other  necessaries  of  life  is  steadily  going  up ; 
rents  have  been  raised  since  last  year;  the  newspapers 
are  filled  daily  with  accounts  of  various  outrages,  all  going 
to  show  that  the  police  is,  from  whatever  reason,  not  in 
a  position  to  do  its  duty;  the  activity  of  the  port  has 
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greatly  fallen  off  in  comparison  with  its  pre-war  activity; 
commerce  is  also  under  a  cloud ;  the  paving  of  the  streets 
is  a  disgrace  to  any  decent  British  provincial  town;  the 
lighting  is  equally  scanty  and  inefficient.  Prefects  and 
governors  are  changed  with  such  frequency  that  they 
have  hardly  time  to  show  what  they  are  worth  before  they 
are  given  some  other  post,  with  the  natural  consequence 
that  reforms  which  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
indispensable  are  not  carried  out,  and  even  such  reforms 
as  have  been  begun  by  one  person  are  cancelled  by  his 
successor.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  wondered  at  if  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town,  many  of  whom  are  officials  simply 
living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  can  never  hope  to  acquire 
a  competence  from  the  starvation  salaries  paid  them  by 
the  State,  are  thoroughly  dissatisfied,  and  if  those  citizens 
who  are  in  private  business  should  be  equally  disgruntled 
with  a  situation  under  which  such  trade  and  commerce  as 
might  be  coming  into  the  place  is  being  discouraged, 
strangled,  and  driven  away  by  nonsensical  and  exasperat¬ 
ing  regulations. 

But  Constantinople  is  not  the  only  sufferer.  The  whole 
country  has  been  disappointed  with  the  amount  of  progress 
registered  since  the  Armistice.  Too  much,  perhaps,  was 
expected.  It  was  not  realised  how  slow  must  be  the  work 
of  reconstruction  in  an  ill-equipped  country,  possessing  a 
wholly  inadequate  system  of  railways  and  roads,  deprived 
by  the  Greek  exodus  of  its  best  and  most  industrious 
artisans,  and  with  a  financial  position  which  is  even  worse 
than  that  which  is  shown  in  the  national  Budget.  A  start, 
however,  has  at  least  been  made.  An  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  predominant  agricultural  industry  which  has 
already  shown  good  results  this  year,  and  an  even  greater 
progress  ought  to  be  made  when  the  effects  of  the  abolition 
of  the  tithe  tax  have  had  time  to  make  themselves  felt. 
This  progress  will  also  be  further  encouraged  when  the 
railway  schemes  now  in  course  of  development  have  been 
carried  through  and  when  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
farmers  to  market  the  cereals  which  they  are  being  urged 
to  produce.  _ 

Nevertheless  there  has  been  widespread  dissatisfaction 
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with  the  many  omissions  of  the  Government,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  there  is  real  indignation  at  the  way  in  which  the 
problem  of  the  Turks  coming  from  Greece  under  the 
Exchange  of  Populations  has  been  mismanaged.  Here 
again  some  of  the  criticism  has  been  distinctly  unjust. 
Barely  ;^T6,C)00,C)00  were  allotted  last  year  to  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  sum  was 
spent  on  the  salaries  of  the  officials.  Even  had  the  whole 
sum  been  available  it  would  obviously  have  not  sufficed 
properly  to  install  some  400,000  refugees,  as  has  been 
made  abundantly  plain  from  the  similar  experiences  of 
Greece.  But  what  irritated  the  refugees  and  those  Turks 
who  were  not  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  their  compatriots 
from  abroad  was  the  indifference  and  even  worse  that  was 
shown  towards  these  unhappy  creatures.  Although  it  was 
said  that  every  care  had  been  taken  to  distribute  them 
suitably,  critics  of  the  Government  declared  that  moun¬ 
taineers  had  been  sent  to  the  plains  and  vice  versa.  Again 
it  was  alleged  that  although  “abandoned”  property  left 
behind  by  the  Greeks  was  supposed  to  be  earmarked  for 
occupation  by  the  immigrants,  many  of  these  “aban¬ 
doned  ”  houses  were  in  fact  occupied  by  Turks  who  found 
that  they  were  better  than  their  own,  and  who,  having 
moved  into  them,  proceeded  to  let  their  own  original 
homes.  There  were  not,  one  presumes,  many  of  these 
latter  cases,  but  that  many  houses  were  occupied  by  needy 
people  who  had  no  right  to  them  was  proved  by  the  stern 
circular  which  Ismet  Pasha  was  at  last  compelled  to  issue 
to  all  Valis  and  Army  Corps  Commanders. 

Such  then,  in  brief,  was  the  general  situation  when  after 
a  vacation  of  six  months  the  deputies  again  assembled  at 
Angora.  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  though  the  storm 
which  had  been  gathering  over  the  head  of  the  Ismet 
Cabinet  might  be  conjured  by  the  foreign  menace.  The 
so-called  “  ultimatum  ”  wherein  Great  Britain  called  a 
halt  to  Turkish  aggression  against  the  northern  frontier 
of  Iraq,  and  showed  up  the  insincerity  of  the  Turkish 
pretence  that  they  had  respected  the  status  quo  as  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne, 
had  the  natural  effect  of  welding  the  nation  together  in 
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the  face  of  danger.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  immediate 
peril  of  war  was  over  the  unity  of  front  was  quickly  broken 
and  an  attack  was  launched  against  the  Cabinet.  This 
attack  took  mainly  the  form  of  an  onslaught  upon  the 
Ministry  of  Exchange  and  Reconstruction,  and  it  was 
apparently  regarded  as  a  piece  of  superior  parliamentary 
tactics  that  Ismet  Pasha  diverted  the  Opposition  from  a 
series  of  attacks  piecemeal  against  certain  of  the  more 
unpopular  Ministries,  and,  by  giving  the  debate  a  more 
general  turn  and  declaring  that  he  welcomed  interpella¬ 
tions  on  all  the  activities  of  all  his  colleagues,  made  it 
clear  that  the  end  of  the  debate  would  be  the  taking  of  a 
vote  of  confidence. 

Some  of  the  hostile  Press  critics  objected  to  this  proce¬ 
dure  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  Assembly  should  still 
be  governed  according  to  the  original  system  whereby  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  appointed  to  their  Ministerial 
posts  by  the  Assembly  and  could  similarly  be  driven  from 
office  without  the  fate  of  any  one  Minister  having  any 
effect  upon  the  position  of  his  nominal  colleagues.  The 
maintenance  of  such  a  system,  one  would  have  thought, 
would  have  been  recognised  to  have  become  obsolete  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  especially  as  the  system 
of  Cabinet  collective  responsibility  has  in  effect,  if  not 
indeed  in  fact,  been  adopted  by  Articles  44  and  46  of  the 
new  Constitution.  Moreover,  even  if  this  principle  had 
not  been  adopted  as  clearly  as  it  has  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  one  would  have  thought  that,  so  far  from  being  thus 
combated  for  the  sake  of  a  supposed  and  purely  temporary 
tactical  advantage,  it  would  have  been  urged  by  those  who 
were  clamouring  for  the  adoption  of  the  party  system  on 
Western  lines.  Anyway,  Ismet  Pasha  once  more  showed 
that  he  could  be  trusted  to  support  loyally  his  colleagues, 
and  he  had  his  reward  in  a  vote  of  confidence. 

Overwhelming,  however,  as  this  vote  was,  the  result  can 
hardly  have  been  very  encouraging  to  the  Government. 
Since  there  were  at  that  time,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
thirteen  vacancies,  the  Grand  National  Assembly  con¬ 
tained  273  deputies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week’s  debate 
it  was  known  that  at  least  200  were  in  Angora.  .When, 
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however,  it  came  to  the  actual  vote  only  147  deputies  were 
present  to  vote  for  the  Cabinet,  as  against  19  of  the 
Opposition.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  and  although  the  parliamentary  recess  of  six 
months  had  only  just  come  to  an  end,  at  least  a  hundred 
deputies  either  were  not  present  in  Angora  at  all  or 
deliberately  refrained  from  voting  because  they  were  un¬ 
willing  or  afraid  to  go  to  the  length  of  voting  against  the 
Cabinet.  But  in  any  case  the  victory  which  he  had  gained 
brought  but  little  profit  to  Ismet  Pasha.  It  had  been 
obvious  to  anybody  who  had  seen  him  for  many  months 
past  that  all  the  hard  work  which  he  had  undertaken,  not 
only  on  the  battlefield  but  also  at  Lausanne  and  again  as 
Prime  Minister,  had  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  his  health. 
In  presence  of  the  very  conflicting  reports  as  to  the  gravity 
and  nature  of  his  illness  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  his  sick¬ 
ness  rendered  his  retirement  more  necessary  at  that 
particular  moment  than  before.  The  return  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor  Fethi  Bey  from  Brussels  and  Paris  at  this 
juncture  did,  however,  provide  the  President  with  a  suitable 
successor  to  Ismet. 

The  choice  of  Fethi  was  in  many  ways  a  most 
astute  move.  When  a  few  days  previously  he  had 
been  elected  President  of  the  Assembly,  that  is  to 
say  Speaker,  he  had  given  considerable  satisfaction  to  the 
small  Opposition  group  by  declaring  that  he  meant  all 
speakers  to  have  an  equal  chance  of  addressing  the  House, 
a  privilege  which  some  of  the  more  rowdy  and  vehement 
members  of  the  Popular  Party  had  not  been  inclined  to 
grant  them  at  the  opening  of  the  Session.  The  pleasure 
with  which  this  appointment  was  viewed  by  the  Opposition 
was  shown  by  the  friendly  words  of  their  spokesman,  Ali 
Fouad  Pasha,  and  also  by  the  leading  Constantinople 
newspapers,  when  Fethi  Bey  read  his  programme  and 
asked  for  the  statutory  vote  of  confidence.  Now,  as  had 
perhaps  been  foreseen  in  certain  exalted  quarters,  this 
warm  welcome  to  Fethi  was  by  no  means  to  the  taste  of 
the  stalwarts  of  the  Popular  Party,  who  immediately  began 
to  view  him  with  suspicion  and  gave  him  to  understand  that 
they  intended  him  to  follow  out  the  policy  of  Ismet  Pasha. 
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If,  therefore,  the  nomination  of  Fethi  should  be  rightly 
considered,  as  it  was  by  many,  as  a  sop  to  the  Opposition 
and  as  a  step  calculated  to  put  a  stop  to  those  resignations 
from  the  old  party  which  were  beginning  to  occur  with 
uncomfortable  frequency,  it  will  always  be  open  to  the 
President  as  soon  as  the  party  has  revolted  against  Fethi 
to  turn  to  some  one  such  as  Redjeb  Bey,  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  who  had  been  mentioned  as  the  most  likely 
alternative  to  Fethi  and  who  is  known  as  a  vigorous 
opponent  of  the  Progressives.  If,  then,  this  contingency 
comes  about,  as  it  very  well  may,  the  Popular  Party  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  one  of  their  bulwarks  as 
Prime  Minister,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  another 
in  the  Speaker’s  chair  in  the  shape  of  General  Kiazim 
Pasha,  Ismet’s  Minister  of  Defence. 

But  this  election,  again,  it  is  worth  while  to  note,  gave 
rise  to  a  rather  disquieting  episode.  When  at  the  party 
meeting  Kiazim  was  put  forward  as  the  official  candidate  he 
was  opposed  by  Yussuf  Kemal,  who  had  recently  shown 
himself  a  distinctly  keen  critic  of  the  Government.  Kiazim 
was  adopted,  but  Kemal  obtained  enough  votes  to  show 
that  the  idea  of  having  a  military  man  as  President  of  the 
Assembly  was  by  no  means  universally  popular.  But 
worse  was  yet  to  follow.  Under  the  rules  of  the  party 
a  decision  which  has  once  been  adopted  by  the  party 
when  sitting  in  its  capacity  as  a  party  caucus  ought  to  be 
accepted  by  the  minority  as  soon  as  the  question  comes 
up  again  before  the  same  party  sitting  in  its  capacity  as 
the  Grand  National  Assembly.  But  the  malcontents 
transgressed  this  rule  and  again  voted  for  Yussuf  Kemal 
in  increased  numbers,  an  act  of  rebellion  which  was  after¬ 
wards  explained  away  by  some  deputies  with  the  half¬ 
hearted  excuse  that  they  had  not  been  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  party  and  were  ignorant  of  the  decision. 
Nobody,  of  course,  was  taken  in  by  this  pretext,  least  of 
all  the  stalwarts  of  the  party,  who  promptly  clamoured  for 
the  expulsion  from  their  midst  of  the  traitors.  How  this 
was  to  be  done  was  something  of  a  mystery,  since  the 
voting  ballots  are  unsigned,  and  therefore  there  ought  to 
be  no  means  of  knowing  how  each  individual  had  voted. 
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Altogether  it  should  be  pretty  evident  that  there  have  been, 
and  still  are,  some  very  lively  family  squabbles  going  on  in¬ 
side  the  Popular  Party,  and  that  the  recent  attempts  to  make 
its  discipline  even  more  Prussian  has  lamentably  failed. 

The  existence,  then,  of  these  dissensions,  coupled  with 
the  general  if  vague  discontent  of  many  elements  in  the 
nation,  make  it  worth  while  to  indicate  briefly  the  salient 
points  in  the  programme  which  the  Progressives  have 
drawn  up  and  upon  which  they  will  make  their  appeal  to 
the  country.  Starting  with  the  principle  that  the  Turkish 
State  is  a  Republic  based  on  the  national  sovereignty,  and 
that  Liberalism  and  Democracy  constitute  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  their  party,  the  Progressives  go  on  to  lay  down 
the  principle  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  alter  the  Law 
of  the  Constitution  without  a  special  mandate  from  the 
nation.  What  the  authors  of  this  programme  probably 
had  in  mind  when  they  drafted  this  clause  was  the  fear 
that  the  more  perfervid  partisans  of  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha  would  seek  to  reverse  the  decisions  taken  a  year 
ago  and  would  again  try  to  give  the  President  the  wide 
power  of  veto  which  had  been  rejected  in  favour  of  one 
much  more  circumscribed,  as  also  the  right  of  dissolution, 
which  was  refused  to  him  altogether.  The  ambiguous 
reference  to  a  special  mandate  was  explained  to  me  by 
a  leading  Progressive  as  meaning  that  no  change  could  be 
made  in  the  Constitution  unless  it  had  been  clearly  advo¬ 
cated  at  the  time  of  a  General  Election  and  unless  the 
whole  people  had  thus  had  an  occasion  of  knowing  what  was 
proposed.  Article  VI.  of  the  Progressive  principles  lays 
down  that  the  party  respects  religious  ideas  and  beliefs. 
Article  VI 11.  says  that  in  the  election  of  deputies  the 
system  of  direct  or  universal  suffrage  should  be  adopted. 
This  article  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  programme. 
The  elections  at  present  are  worked  through  electoral 
colleges,  with  the  natural  result  that  it  is  much  easier  for 
the  Government  to  influence  these  far  smaller  bodies  than 
it  would  be  to  influence  the  whole  body  of  primary 
electors,  and  further,  as  was  shown  at  the  recent  bye- 
election  at  Constantinople  for  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Marshal  Fevzi  Pasha,  it  is  open  to  these 
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secondary  electors  to  give  a  vote  which,  there  is  some 
reason  to  think,  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many 
of  the  primary  electors,  who  had  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
As  soon  as  the  Popular  Party  got  wind  of  the  programme 
of  the  Progressives  the  first  thing  which  they  did  was  to 
try  to  forestall  them  in  the  appellation  “  Republican  ”  by 
assuming  that  second  adjective,  and  then  they  proceeded 
at  once  to  initiate  a  discussion  on  the  direct  universal 
suffrage  question,  thereby  showing  that  they  feared  the 
credit  for  this  reform  going  to  the  new  party.  What  will 
be  the  outcome  of  this  discussion  in  the  Popular  Party 
is  as  yet  unknown,  but  even  if  it  is  adopted  the  main 
credit  for  it  will  certainly  have,  in  justice,  to  be  given  to 
the  Progressives. 

Another  important  principle  lays  it  down  that  the 
person  elected  President  loses,  immediately  after 
his  election,  his  quality  as  deputy.  The  object  of  this 
principle  is  obvious.  As  was  mentioned  above,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to-day  is  also  a  deputy,  and, 
although  he  has  not  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  debates, 
he  has  the  right  in  exceptional  circumstances  to  preside 
both  over  the  Grand  National  Assembly  and  also  over 
the  Cabinet.  If,  however,  he  lost  his  deputyship  he  would 
certainly  lose  his  right  of  presiding  over  the  Assembly, 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  would  also  lose  the  right  of 
presiding  over  the  Cabinet.  The  adoption,  therefore,  of 
this  principle  would  make  a  breach  in  those  Presidential 
powers  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Progressives,  have  been 
unduly  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

Finally,  a  mention  should  be  made  of  the  principle 
whereby  those  persons  who  receive  salaries,  either  from 
the  general  or  special  Budget,  and  who  are  on  the  active 
list,  are  forbidden  to  belong  to  any  political  party.  This 
principle  is  intended  to  create  in  Turkey  a  body  of  inde¬ 
pendent  and  capable  administrators  who  are  not  liable  to 
be  dismissed  because  of  their  political  sympathies.  A 
leading  Progressive  with  whom  I  discussed  this  point 
told  me  that  he  had  always  been  struck  by  the  very  few 
changes  in  the  administrative  personnel  w'hich  occurred  in 
England  after  a  change  of  Government,  and  he  contrasted 
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with  our  practice  the  bad  Turkish  habit  of  getting  rid  of  a 
capable  official  simply  because  he  had  served  under  some 
Ministry  which  was  subsequently  regarded  as  having 
pursued  a  disastrous  policy. 

In  addition  to  these  and  a  few  other  principles  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  also  put  into  their  programme  a  large  number 
of  proposals  for  the  material  improvement  of  the  country 
and  its  administration.  While  declaring  that  they  wished 
to  avoid  any  weakening  of  the  national  unity,  they  express 
themselves  in  favour  of  greater  decentralisation,  and  they 
make  a  special  point  that  the  Prefects  of  the  towns,  like 
other  municipal  Presidents,  should  be  chosen  by  election. 

The  fact  that  the  Prefect  of  Constantinople,  for  example, 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has 
long  been  a  grievance  to  its  inhabitants,  who  complain 
that  they  have  had  foisted  upon  them  men  with  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  local  conditions  and  liable  to  be  transferred  else¬ 
where  at  a  moment’s  notice.  In  a  section  of  their  pro¬ 
gramme  devoted  to  economy  the  Progressives  preach  the 
value  of  the  co-operative  movement  among  agriculturists, 
as  also  among  commercial  and  industrial  men,  and  they 
make  special  mention  of  various  reforms  calculated  to 
simplify  the  many  formalities  now  demanded  of  merchants 
and  shippers  trading  at  Constantinople.  This  particular 
problem  has  just  been  treated  at  great  length  in  a  special 
report  drawn  up  under  the  advice  of  the  very  able  former 
Minister  of  Finance,  Djavid  Bey,  and  after  the  taking  of 
evidence  not  only  from  many  members  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  also  from  representatives  of 
the  porters,  lightermen,  dockers,  and  other  workers.  The 
Progressives  also  lay  stress  upon  the  need  of  constructing, 
as  soon  as  possible,  productive  public  works,  and  indicate 
that  they  are  ready  to  welcome  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital. 

It  should  therefore  be  abundantly  clear  from  such 
examples  of  their  programme  as  have  been  given  here  that, 
so  far  from  being  the  reactionaries  which  their  opponents 
affect  to  believe  them,  the  Progressives  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  more  advanced  in  their  ideas  and  more  truly  demo-  ' 

cratic  than  the  party  which  they  have  left.  Had  they  been  j 

I 
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the  partisans  of  the  Caliphate,  which  they  are  accused  of 
being,  they  would  hardly  have  given  the  discontented 
hojas  to  understand  that  they  did  not  want  them  in  their 
ranks.  Again,  if  they  had  been  the  mere  place-hunters 
their  adversaries  pretend  to  believe,  they  would  not  have 
announced  their  readiness  to  co-operate  with  all  those  who 
followed  a  policy  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  their  own 
programme,  and  they  would  not  have  joined  in  the  vote  of 
confidence  in  Fethi  Bey. 

There  are  already  indications  that  the  mere  appearance 
of  this  new  party  has  begun  to  have  its  effects.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  Popular  Party  was  stampeded 
into  assuming  the  additional  adjective  Republican,  and  that 
it  suddenly  became  seized  with  a  desire  to  discuss  the 
question  of  direct  universal  suffrage,  although  several  of 
its  members  had  been  wont  to  defend  certain  high-handed 
acts  by  references  to  the  “  low  intellectual  level  of  the 
country,”  “  the  want  of  political  experience,”  and  so  forth. 
In  an  interview  which  the  Ghazi  gave  to  a  British 
journalist  in  November  he  so  far  modified  his  tone  of  the 
early  autumn  as  to  say  that  the  formation  of  political 
parties  controlling  one  another  was  a  natural  phenomenon 
in  Turkey  as  in  all  democratic  countries.  It  is  true  that 
the  Ghazi  went  on  to  belittle  the  Progressive  programme 
as  differing  only  in  points  of  detail  from  that  of  the 
Popular  Party,  and  further,  that  he  maintained  his  intention 
of  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  Popular  Party  and  not 
resigning  as  his  critics  had  demanded,  but  he  insisted  that 
so  long  as  he  was  President  of  the  Republic  he  would  only 
be  the  titular  President.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Progressives  has  given  even  Mustapha 
Kemal  himself  food  for  thought,  and  that  the  situation  has 
changed  once  and  for  all.  How  soon  the  new  party  will 
come  into  power  it  is  much  too  soon  to  predict.  It  is  not 
easy  to  found  a  new  party  in  Turkey  to-day,  and  a  long 
time  will  be  needed  before  the  Progressives  will  have  a 
really  effective  party  organisation.  They  have,  however, 
several  factors  in  their  favour.  Their  leaders  are  men  who 
are  well  known  to  be  good  patriots  and  to  be  men  of 
courage.  They  have  the  advantage  of  having  nearly  all 
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the  most  influential  newspapers  well  disposed  towards 
them.  They  have  also  the  conviction  that  when  once  the 
electoral  law  has  been  amended  in  the  direction  above 
indicated  they  will  be  able  to  exercise  up  at  Angora  an 
influence  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  exercise  under  the 
present  conditions.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Turkey  is  pre-eminently  a  country  where  nothing  succeeds 
like  success.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Popular  Party  has 
still  within  its  ranks  men  who  are  but  lukewarm  adherents, 
and  who  may  any  day  secede  to  the  other  side  as  soon  as 
they  are  convinced  that  it  is  going  to  win.  The  issue,  then, 
has  now  been  fairly  joined.  In  the  interests  of  Turkey 
herself  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  fought  out  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  profit  and  prosperity  to  this  much  harassed 
land. 

Constantinople,  December,  1924. 


P.S. — Since  these  words  were  written  the  outbreak  of 
the  Kurdish  revolt  with  the  resultant  fall  of  the  Fethi 
Cabinet  and  the  return  of  another  Ismet  Cabinet  armed 
with  exceptional  and  extensive  powers  has  temporarily 
impeded  the  development  of  the  Opposition.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Opposition  rallied  loyally  to  the  Government 
this  attitude  should  eventually  strengthen  their  influence 
when  the  revolt  has  been  crushed  and  the  Government 
comes  to  take  those  measures  which  will  have  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  redress  the  justifiable,  as  apart  from  factitious 
and  purely  reactionary,  causes  of  discontent. 


F  F* 
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MR.  BEERBOHM’S  CARICATURES 
By  Bohun  Lynch 

It  is  thirty-three  years  since  the  Strand  Magazine  pub¬ 
lished,  in  obscure  pages  and  in  three  different  months, 
thirty-six  “  Club  Types  ”  drawn  by  H.  Maxwell  Beerbohm. 
They  were  elegant  and  individual,  though  a  few  of  them 
suggested  (without  calling  loudly  for  comparison  with)  the 
work  of  “Ape”  Pellegrini.  That  was  Max  Beerbohm’s 
first  public  appearance  as  a  caricaturist;  and  his  present 
work,  under  very  close  scrutiny,  is  recognisably  by  the 
same  hand.  Both  in  his  writings  and  drawings  he  has 
always  been  personal. 

In  this  country  the  caricaturist  is  commonly  confused 
with  the  “cartoonist”  (though  why  the  word  cartoon 
has  come  to  be  generally  accepted  in  this  sense  it  is 
difficult  to  say).  The  “  cartoonist  ”  makes  his  comment  on 
current  social  or  political  events  with  greater  or  less  sim¬ 
plicity,  directness,  or  banality,  according  to  the  orders  of 
the  newspaper  proprietor  or  the  taste  of  his  public.  He 
is  seldom  a  true  caricaturist  at  all.  What  is  it  that  the 
caricaturist  in  the  strict,  rare  sense  sets  out  to  do?  He 
takes  persons  and  types  and  throws  into  relief  their  salient 
peculiarities  with  a  view  to  making  his  personal  comment 
upon  them.  The  greatest  caricaturist  is  he  who,  while 
by  no  means  neglecting  the  physical  aspect  of  his  victim,  or 
his  clothes,  or  his  gestures,  or  his  habits,  does  succeed  at 
the  same  time  in  suggesting  his  mind  and  his  outlook  upon 
life;  and  this  apart  from  the  accessory  of  written  words. 
He  seizes  this  talent  from  the  higher  gifts  of  the  portrait 
painter  and  uses  it  with  or  without  the  painter’s  skill. 
Academic  skill  in  representation  is  not  required  of  him : 
in  a  measure  he  is  better  without  it,  for  the  academic 
draughtsman  finds  it  necessary  to  present  innumerable 
details  which  to  the  caricaturist  are  irrelevant :  so  we  often 
hear  it  said  of  certain  caricaturists  that  they  have  no  idea 
of  drawing.  This  is  sometimes  true.  It  has  been  said  of 
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Mr.  Beerbohm,  and  in  his  case  it  is  largely  untrue.  I  will 
refer  to  that  aspect  of  his  art  later  on.  Max  Beerbohm 
makes  his  personal  comment  upon  people  or  types,  insti¬ 
tutions  or  situations,  in  a  spirit  of  satire.  Sometimes  the 
effect  is  ludicrous  and  calls  for  laughter;  more  often  it  is 
gently  ironic  and  is  received  with  slow,  delighted  chuckles. 
Until  quite  recently  he  was  almost  exclusively  concerned 
with  matters  upon  which  he  could  exercise  his  wit :  latterly, 
and  especially  in  the  exhibition  which  opened  at  the 
Leicester  Galleries  in  April,  there  has  been  a  suggestion 
of  deep  feeling,  just  as  there  was  in  his  last  book  of  essays, 
And  Even  Now.  (Indeed,  his  writing  and  drawing  are  so 
closely  allied  as  to  rob  him  of  any  reputation  for 
versatility.) 

Since  wit  is  for  the  gratification  of  connoisseurs  and 
deep  feeling  stirs  the  heart  of  the  multitude,  “  Max”  has 
enjoyed  (and  I  think  I  may  say  very  greatly  and  literally 
enjoyed)  the  reputation  of  supplying  “caviare.”  The 
multitude  which  likes  broad  effects,  “  caricatures  ”  which 
consist  merely  of  big  heads  upon  little  bodies,  which 
enjoys  jokes — broad  but  never  long — about  mothers-in-law 
and  people  who  sit  on  their  hats,  or  seasickness,  did  not 
understand  Mr.  Beerbohm.  His  work  found  early  accept¬ 
ance  by  fastidious  people  who  richly  appreciated  the 
subtlest  shades  of  meaning,  equally  by  those  who  per¬ 
ceived  the  virtue  of  sheer  absurdity.  (For  example,  he 
once  gave  Mr.  Richard  le  Gallienne  a  separate  top  hat 
for  each  side  of  his  imposing  coiffure^  and  I  have  actually 
been  asked  why  he  did  that,  and  what  precisely  he  meant 
by  it.)  There  has  been  in  the  past,  there  still  is,  a  tendency 
to  blame  “  Max  ”  because  most  of  his  work  is  not  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  multitude.  This  applies  to  his  writings 
as  well,  but  not  to  the  Same  extent.  It  seems  almost  as 
reasonable  to  complain  of  the  publication  of  Greek  Testa¬ 
ments.  Why  should  a  violin,  as  a  friend  put  it  to  me  the 
other  day,  try  to  be  a  trumpet.^  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  multitude  see  no  earthly  point  in  the  major  part  of 
Max  Beerbohm’s  work.  And  he  is  fully  aware  of  his 
limitation.  “  For  my  own  part,”  he  wrote  as  a  very  young 
man  in  an  essay  upon  Ouida,  “  I  am  a  dilettante,  a  fetit- 
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maltre.  I  love  best  in  literature  delicate  and  elaborate 
ingenuities  of  form  and  style.”  That  was  a  true  word 
spoken  in  impudence.  Only  four  years  ago  he  wrote  * : 
“  My  gifts  are  small.  I’ve  used  them  very  well  and  dis¬ 
creetly,  never  straining  them;  and  the  result  is  that  I’ve 
made  a  charming  little  reputation.”  That  criticism  is 
modest  but  just.  The  great,  abundant  genius  can  please 
the  fastidious  few  and  yet  the  many  :  or  rather  he  has  been 
able  to  do  so  in  the  past.  When  we  consider  what  are  now 
the  tastes  of  the  multitude  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  conceive 
of  the  magnitude  of  that  genius  which  shall  touch  its  heart 
with  fine  work. 

A  less  conscientious  craftsman,  given  Mr.  Beerbohm’s 
talents,  would  please  the  multitude  and  achieve  a  wide, 
popular  success  and  make  a  great  fortune,  and  then  pass 
into  the  oblivion  he  deserved.  He  would  not  necessarily 
“  write  down  to  ”  the  great  public  or  deliberately  make 
drawings  which  were  banal  and  vulgar  and  certain  to  be 
understood  by  quite  uncultivated  people :  but  would 
elaborate  and  complete  such  notions  as  came  easily  and 
obviously  to  the  surface  of  his  mind  rather  than  delve 
deeper  for  better  ideas,  more  allusive,  more  strictly 
personal  to  himself,  as  Max  Beerbohm  has  always  done. 

At  all  events,  he  has  quite  literally  done  as  he  pleased, 
and  has  won  that  “  charming  little  reputation  ”  on  his  own 
terms  without  ever  making  the  smallest  concession  to  any 
taste  other  than  his  own.  And  that  is  no  mean  achievement. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  has  now  published  eight  books  of  cari¬ 
catures,  the  permanent  though  incomplete  record  of  a 
number  of  exhibitions.  He  has  besides  made  a  laree 

o 

number  of  drawings  which  are,  and  always  have  been,  only 
in  private  collections.  Drawing  comes  to  him  with  far 
greater  ease  and  enjoyment  than  writing,  which  has  in¬ 
variably  been  to  him  an  irksome  labour,  and  which  needs, 
in  his  own  estimation,  far  greater  care,  scrutiny,  and  re¬ 
touching. 

The  first  book,  Caricatures  of  Twenty-five  Gentlemen, 
contained  items  reprinted  from  various  periodicals,  the 

(i)  In  a  letter  used  as  a  preface  to  Max  Beerbohm  in  Perspective 
(Heinemann). 
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Savoy  and,  I  think,  Pick-me-up,  to  which  paper  he  con¬ 
tributed  many  drawings,  both  of  individuals  and  of  scenes 
in  plays — these  last  not  being  particularly  successful.  In 
those  days  Mr.  Beerbohm  made  the  most  of  his  happy 
knack  of  exaggerating  and  often  distorting  physical 
characteristics,  and  the  result  was  generally  amusing 
though  the  drawings  lacked  the  subtlety  which  distin- 
ofuished  his  later  work. 

o 

The  next  collection  printed  in  book  form  was  The 
PoePs  Corner,  published  in  1904.  This  was  succeeded 
three  years  later  by  A  Book  of  Caricatures,  but  in  1911 
Cartoons:  The  Second  Childhood  of  John  Bull,  the 
drawings  for  which  had  been  made  ten  years  before,  gave 
a  false  idea  of  the  caricaturist’s  progress.  The  two  out¬ 
standing  drawings  in  The  Poet's  Corner  are  “William 
Wordsworth  in  the  Lake  District,”  and  “Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  ‘  table-talking.’  ”  Each  of  these  shows  a  remark¬ 
able  sense  of  composition,  especially  the  latter,  in  which 
the  guests  at  the  table  lean  upon  each  other  on  either  side 
of  the  central  figure,  fast  asleep,  whilst  Coleridge, 
ostensibly  overcome  with  wine,  continues  to  talk. 

A  Book  of  Caricatures,  beautifully  reproduced,  marks 
a  definite  stage  in  Mr.  Beerbohm’s  career.  In  it  we  see 
his  use  of  a  pencil  becoming  more  free  and  easy,  and 
though  here  and  there  a  drawing  is  touched  up,  a  line 
hardened,  with  a  fine  pen,  he  is  not  dependent  upon  it. 
There  are  also  in  this  book  some  delightful  drawings 
made  with  a  quill  pen  and  a  light  wash.  Of  these  “  Sir 
Squire  Bancroft”  and  “James  Welch”  are  not  easily 
forgotten.  So  long  ago  as  1899  he  made  a  caricature, 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Philip  Guedalla,  of  Swin¬ 
burne,  in  this  manner,  which  is  almost  the  best  thing  he 
has  ever  done.  There  comes  now  and  again  in  the  life  of 
an  artist  a  hot  moment  of  inspiration,  of  glowing  certainty  : 
and  that  moment  is  snatched  in  splendid  haste,  and  the 
expression  of  it  is  a  little  masterpiece.  There  is  no 
preparation,  no  hesitation,  no  possibility  of  mistake. 

As  a  rule  Max  Beerbohm  is  deliberate  in  his  method, 
and  these  enchanted  instants  come  rarely  to  him,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  his  published  and  exhibited  work. 
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And  that  brings  us  to  an  exasperating  fact  about  people 
to  whom  caricature  is  a  pastime  as  well  as  a  profession — 
so  much  admirable  work  is  done  by  them  with  no  view 
at  all  to  being  seen  at  large.  And  from  the  scrutiny  of 
private  collections  one  knows  that  some  of  the  best  draw¬ 
ings  Max  Beerbohm  has  ever  made  will  never  be  admired 
in  public. 

As  might  be  supposed  of  the  author  of  Dandies  and 
Dandies^  “  Max  ”  has  always  been  preoccupied  with  such 
few  men  of  elegance  as  have  survived  an  age  more  per¬ 
sonally  ornamental  than  the  present,  and  the  conventions 
he  has  invented  at  one  time  or  another  to  denote 
dandy-ism  or  the  reverse  have  been  most  amusing.  The 
gracefully  curved  arm  that  has  no  elbow,  the  prosperity 
implicit  in  the  bulging  “  waterfall  ”  tie,  the  enormous  and 
horrible  rounded  boots — all  these  have  recurred  at 
intervals.  You  will  find  in  various  places  “  Sir  Claude 
Phillips  ‘  going  on  ’  ”  :  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  sitting  cross- 
legged  upon  a  bench  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  an 
orientally  inscrutable  smile  :  Lord  Chesterfield  and  others 
admirable  upon  the  steps  of  clubs.” 

Fifty  Caricatures^  published  in  1913,  and  forming  a 
record  of  the  exhibition  held  in  that  year,  was  a  less 
pleasing  collection  than  A  Book  of  Caricatures  which  so 
long  preceded  it.  I  think  the  reason  for  that  is  mainly 
in  the  increased  use  of  water-colour,  the  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  laying  of  which  “  Max  ”  had  not  yet  learned 
to  overcome.  The  result  in  some  of  those  drawings  was  a 
sort  of  untidiness,  which  was  the  last  thing  to  be  expected 
from  the  author  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  of  the  latest  work. 
His  drawing,  as  already  suggested,  has  always  been  easier 
than  his  writing,  and,  as  it  were,  “  broader.”  But  in  several 
of  that  Fifty  there  is  a  heaviness  in  technique,  which  is 
not  “  easy  ”  :  though  allowance  must  be  made  in  regarding 
the  book  for  the  inevitable  shortcomings  of  reproduction. 

The  war  came,  and  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1921 
that  another  exhibition  was  held.  Most  of  the  caricatures 
in  it  were  collected  in  the  book  called  A  Survey.  A  year 
later,  too,  his  series  of  explorations  into  the  life  of  the 

(i)  The  Workx  of  Max  Beerbohm,  1896. 
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Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood — these  drawings  were  made 
during  1916  and  1917 — ^were  exhibited  and  finally 
enshrined  (in  colour)  in  the  volume  called  Rossetti  and 
His  Circle.  In  these  two  sets  of  drawings  we  see  the 
artist’s  management  of  colour  first  coming  under  the  same 
control  as  his  pencil.  Many  of  the  Rossetti  drawings  are 
really  beautiful.  See  that  which  shows  “  The  Small 
Hours  in  the  ’sixties  at  16,  Cheyne  Walk. — Algernon 
reading  ‘Anactoria’  to  Gabriel  and  William” — the 
flaming  aureole  of  Swinburne’s  hair,  the  rich  green 
cushions  of  Rossetti’s  couch  :  the  colours  in  relation  are 
wholly  delightful :  and  so  is  the  composition,  freakish  and 
caricaturish  as  it  is.  The  elf-like  figure  of  Swinburne — 
always  rendered  by  “  Max  ”  as  tiny  and  with  a  childish  joy 
in  life — the  vast  bulk  of  Gabriel  Rossetti — these  are  pure 
caricatures,  wildly  exaggerated — but  that  fact  takes 
nothing  from  the  observer’s  pleasure  in  the  design. 

Complaints  are  sometimes  made  of  “  Max’s  ”  fondness 
for  writing  little  explanatory  essays  over,  under,  or  about 
the  figures  in  his  drawings — on  the  score  that  it  is  a  poor 
caricaturist  who  has  to  make  plain  his  meaning  with  words 
— in  the  case  of  the  Rossetti  drawings  and  some  others 
with  a  great  many  words.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  such  criticism  as  this  is  beside  the  point.  The  words 
are  not  intended  for  the  mere  explanation  of  the  pictures, 
but  each  is  the  complement  of  the  other — quite  another 
matter.  Where  “  Mr.  Morley,  of  Blackburn,  on  an  after¬ 
noon  in  the  Spring  of  ’69,  introduces  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill”  to  Rossetti,  he  makes  a  little  speech  which  “runs 
to”  twelve  lines  of  small  close  type.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
say  that  it  “  explains  ”  the  drawing :  for  that  purpose  the 
title  is  fully  sufficient.  But  here  (and  in  many  other 
instances)  Max  Beerbohm  the  parodist  sees  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  joining  hands  with  “  Max  ”  the  caricaturist, 
and  he  counterfeits  the  statesman  in  two  different  ways 
at  once. 

A  Survey  contains  at  least  one  drawing  of  serious 
interest  which  complements  the  deeper  feeling  to  be  found 
in  the  essays  published  in  the  same  year  in  And  Even 
Now.  This  is  the  third  of  a  series:  “The  Future  as 
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Beheld  by  the  Twentieth  Century  ” — a  misty  question- 
mark,  and  a  haggard  young  man  with  a  black  band  upon 
his  arm.  Of  other  “general”  satires,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  were  those  dealing  with  “  Labour  ”  :  “A  Study  in 
Temptation” — a  stolid  Labour  man  gazing  spellbound  at 
a  typification  of  Bolshevism,  whose  hands  drip  with  blood  : 
the  Foreign  Minister  in  a  Labour  Government  greeting 
M.  Cambon  and  tactlessly  referring  to  Waterloo;  and  “A 
False  Prophecy”  (let  us  hope)  “which  shows  how  a 
Minister  of  Education  might  be  expected  to  deal  with  a 
poet.  In  an  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Britannia  at  the 
beginning  of  this  book,  Mr.  Beerbohm  forestalls  criticism 
both  of  this  collection  and  of  that  which  followed  it  two 
years  later,  by  observing  “Over  some  [drawings]  in  every 
batch  you  have  frowned,  murmuring  a  fine  and  a  favourite 
phrase  of  yours,  ‘  Not  in  the  best  of  taste.’  ”  He  then 
gently  explains  to  Britannia  how  that  he  ever  satirised 
what  seemed  to  him  strong,  and  “  in  my  fallen  nature,  to 
look  for  the  weak  points  that  all  strength  has,  and  to  point 
them  rudely  out.”  At  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of 
1923  there  were  a  number  of  drawings,  subsequently  with¬ 
drawn,  which  excited  in  certain  quarters  vehement  and 
largely  irrelevant  protests,  not  all  of  which  were  expressed 
with  unblinking  sincerity.  These  drawings  were  intended 
to  deride  the  popular  conception  of  King  Edward.  It  was 
only  since  Queen  Victoria’s  widowhood  that  caricature  of 
the  monarch  fell  out  of  custom. 

In  this  exhibition  there  were  also  hung  the  series  of 
nine  drawings  called  “Tales  of  Three  Nations,”  setting 
forth  the  relative  positions  of  England,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many  from  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  down 
to  the  current  year.  These  drawings  will  be  too  well 
remembered  to  need  detailed  reference  here,  but  they  are 
especially  interesting  as  showing  the  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  personal  caricaturist  to  history.  It  was 
in  this  “batch”  of  drawings,  as  he  himself  calls  them, 
that  “  Max’s  ”  use  of  water-colour,  for  long  now  deft  and 
delicious,  claimed  serious  attention  on  its  own  merits 
alone.  But  there  is  this  to  remember  about  his  work — 
and  the  same  applies  to  his  essays — he  is  always  prepared 
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to  sacrifice  style  to  intention.  If  a  subject  calls  for  a  touch 
of  crude  and  ugly  colour  he  has  never,  in  order  to  make  a 
“  pretty  picture,”  denied  himself  the  hatefulness  of  using 
it.  In  The  Poet's  Corner  Tennyson  is  seen  reading  to 
Queen  Victoria.  The  carpet  and  wallpaper  in  this  draw¬ 
ing  are  really  dreadful;  but  then  they  were — they  must 
have  been.  The  same  exaggeration  of  reality  enters  into 
at  least  two  of  the  most  recent  caricatures,  “Two  Dear 
Little  Sisters  ”  is  delightful,  but  how  much  better  it  would 
be  if  the  dress  of  Ulster  were  of  a  less  frightful  orange ! 
But,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  that  colour  had  to  be  used. 
In  the  same  way,  in  writing,  the  lover  of  “  delicate  and 
elaborate  ingenuities  of  form  and  style  ”  has  constructed 
cacophonous  sentences  in  order  to  convey  a  suggestion  of 
discomfort  or  of  petulance.  Few  people  who  have  talent 
for  making  something  pleasant  have  the  strength  of 
purpose  to  spoil  it  for  the  sake  of  honesty ! 

The  exhibition  of  the  present  year  puts  Mr.  Beerbohm 
upon  a  definitely  new  footing.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  the  first  caricaturist  of  our  time  :  he  has  now  emerged 
as  an  artist  who  makes  designs  that  in  composition  and, 
especially,  colour  are  genuinely  beautiful. 

He  began  as  a  boy  with  an  impulse  towards  caricature 
pure  and  simple,  and  without  any  precocious  aptitude  for 
drawing.  Most  men,  known  caricaturists,  are  in  a  reverse 
case :  they  are  draughtsmen  or  painters  who  dabble  in 
exaggerated  portraiture,  or  let  us  say  that  caricature  is  a 
phase  through  which  some  artists  pass  in  the  course  of 
their  development.  Representational  drawing  evidently 
came  second  in  “  Max’s”  interest;  but  as  time  went  on 
constant  practice  brought  him  greater  ease  and  proficiency 
in  plain  drawing — as  that  word  is  understood  by  simple 
people.  And  when  he  found  what  he  could  do  he  set 
out  to  make  designs  and  compositions  of  masses  and 
colours  which  were  on  their  own  account  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  so  that  now  he  challenges,  as  it  were,  the  academic 
artist  on  his  own  ground. 

With  his  increased  technical  efficiency,  his  wide  know¬ 
ledge  of  “  drawing,”  certain  of  the  caricaturish  elements 
in  his  personal  satires  have  been  lost :  knowledge  has 
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thrust  upon  him  the  seeming  need  for  emphasising  mere 
facts.  But  the  untiring  satirist  in  him  will  always  prevent 
his  drawing  from  becoming  dull  portraiture.  He  will,  one 
would  say,  always  perceive  some  salient  spiritual  charac¬ 
teristic  which  must  be  made  manifest  in  terms  of  slight 
physical  exaggeration. 

Of  the  composition  and  colour  of  some  of  the  drawings 
in  this  year’s  exhibition  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  just 
moderation.  There  is  one  in  which  Lord  Byron  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  saying,  with  great  heartiness,  to  the  Dean  of 
Westminster :  “  Mr.  Dean,  you’re  a  man  of  sense  and 
pluck.  You’ve  defied  all  England,  just  as  /  did;  and 
you’ve  saved  me  from  the  company  of  that  damned  old 
noodle,  Mr.  Wordsworth.”  This  is  amusing,  but  seen  at 
a  little  distance  the  jest  is  forgotten  and  the  drawing  stands 
out  most  happily,  with  its  soft  and  fresh  enchanting  colour. 

The  same  applies  to  “  Things  in  General.”  “  How  is 
it  that  you  always  seem  to  get  the  best  of  it  ?  ”  asks  the 
Principle  of  Good,  to  which  the  Principle  of  Evil  replies : 
“  Because  I’m  active,  my  dear.”  The  caricature  of  Mr. 
Frank  Brangwyn  is  also  a  beautiful  design  in  exquisite 
colours. 

“  Civilisation  and  the  Industrial  System  ”  is  beautifully 
drawn,  but  is  a  dreadful  picture  with  real  hatred  in  it, 
which  Mr.  Beerbohm  seldom  shows.  The  Industrial 
System  is  typified  by  a  horrible  monstrosity,  hairy,  earless, 
with  a  bulging  neck  and  a  bestial  mouth;  he  is  covered 
with  diamonds,  even  to  the  buttons  of  his  spats,  “  and,” 
he  says  to  poor  Civilisation,  into  whose  face  he  blows  the 
smoke  of  his  cigar,  “there’ll  be  no  getting  away  for  you 
from  me,  ever.”  He  is  an  appropriate  demi-god  for  that 
Captain  of  Industry  whom  Mr.  Beerbohm  showed  us  some 
years  ago. 

The  series  of  nineteen  drawings  of  the  Old  and  the 
Young  Self  are  most  merrily  inspired.  Here  and  there 
a  little  malice  is  shown,  and  why  should  it  not  be  ?  Lack 
of  malice  in  caricature  is  often  held  up  for  our  admira¬ 
tion,  quite  as  though  malice  were  a  cardinal  failing,  instead 
of  being  evidence  of  honesty.  “  Max”  succeeds  admir¬ 
ably  when  he  is  malicious,  because  he  is  never  rude;  his 
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weapon  is  delicately  fine  and  he  uses  it  “in  the  best  of 
taste.” 

When  all  is  said  of  his  new  accomplishments  and  the 
happy  surprises  he  has  in  store  for  us  from  time  to  time, 
we  do  return  with  keenest  pleasure  to  the  latter-day  mani¬ 
festations  of  his  oldest  talent — the  simple  caricature  of 
individuals,  in  which  all  the  necessary  comment  and 
explanation  is  suggested  by  their  faces  and  figures  and 
clothes.  In  this  year’s  exhibition  the  close  heads  of  “  Mr. 
Osbert  and  Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell  ”  and  “  Mr.  Norman 
Davey,  quoting  Catullus,”  are  splendid  instances. 

What  is  it  that  we  ask  of  a  caricaturist?  Not  so  much  to 
tell  us  what  we  didn’t  know — that  is  hardly  his  province — 
but  to  point  out  with  wit  and  wisdom,  too,  something  that 
we  had  forgotten  we  knew;  to  show,  moreover,  how  each 
victim  gives  himself  away,  either  by  his  simplicity  or  his 
affectation.  For,  being  human,  the  caricaturist  more  easily 
and  perhaps  more  gladly  seizes  upon  defects  than  upon 
virtues;  more  easily,  but  for  all  that  not  invariably.  He 
points  also  to  the  beauty  of  a  smile,  the  genuineness  of 
hard  work,  the  delicacy  of  a  fine  hand,  or  the  fit  of  a  well- 
cut  coat.  These  are,  then,  the  boons  that  we  ask  of  a 
caricaturist,  but — as  yet — there  is  only  one  who  can  supply 
them — one  who,  when  all  is  said  about  his  irony,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  skill,  remains,  first  and  foremost,  the  most 
honest  commentator  of  our  time. 


RICHARD  DODDRIDGE  BLACKMORE 

(Born  June  ‘jih,  1825) 

By  Francis  Gribble 

Less  is  known  about  Blackmore  than  about  any  other 
modern  novelist  of  equal  eminence.  Alfred  de  Vigny’s 
“  ivory  tower  ”  was  a  glass  house  in  comparison  with  Black- 
more’s  market  garden  at  Teddington.  He  lived  an  abso¬ 
lutely  unnoticed  life  on  the  eleven  acres  hidden  behind  its 
palings,  seldom  issuing  forth  except  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  divine  service — a  thing  which  a  novelist  could 
perfectly  well  do  in  those  days  without  making  himself 
conspicuous. 

All  the  arts  of  the  literary  showman  were  detestable  to  • 
him.  He  was  never  written  up  and  photographed  as  a 
“  celebrity  at  home.”  He  was  never  entertained  as  “  the 
guest  of  the  evening  ”  at  literary  clubs.  He  returned 
evasive  answers  to  all  proposals  to  bring  him  into  contact 
with  his  literary  contemporaries.  He  left  injunctions  in 
his  will  that  no  one  should  be  authorised  or  assisted  to 
write  his  life.  The  scanty  personal  information  obtainable 
has  been  sparingly  doled  out  by  such  personal  friends  as 
Mr.  Stuart  J.  Reid,  of  the  publishing  house  of  Sampson, 
Low,  or  laboriously  gathered  together  by  such  enthusiastic 
West  Country  antiquaries  as  Mr.  F.  J.  Snell,  the  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  Snell  “  three  times  mayor  of  Exeter  ”  with 
whom  John  Ridd  is  alleged  to  have  fought  his  famous  fight 
at  Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton. 

“  I  have  heard,”  writes  Mr.  M.  L.  Banks,  the  historian 
of  Blundell’s  School,  “  that  they  (the  Blackmore  family) 
were  afflicted  with  a  cupboard  skeleton  in  one  of  the 
sons,  but  I  have  never  attempted  to  penetrate  this  mystery, 
and  decline  to  do  so  now.”  But  that  seems  unfair.  Mr. 
Banks  should  have  said  nothing  or  said  more,  instead  of 
leaving  the  field  clear  for  conjecture.  The  skeleton  was, 
in  fact,  a  brother  who,  according  to  Mr.  Snell,  “was 
eccentric  to  such  a  degree  that  there  was  grave  doubt,  in 
spite  of  all  his  attainments,  whether  he  was  quite  compos 
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mentis^  and  who  died  at  Barnstaple  in  1875.  The 
novelist  himself,  as  Mr.  Reid  has  related,  was  “subject  to 
epilepsy  *’ ;  and  his  fear  of  that  malady,  which  necessitated 
his  abandonment  of  his  practice  at  the  Bar,  may  quite 
sufficiently  explain  his  preference  for  a  secluded  and 
sequestered  life. 

Though  he  was  born  in  Berkshire,  Blackmore  was,  by 
birth  and  upbringing,  a  West  Countryman.  Devonshire 
and  Somersetshire  have  claimed  him,  as  eagerly  as  seven 
cities  claimed  Homer,  ever  since  the  publication  of  Lorna 
Doone\  and  he  had  more  than  once  to  defend  himself 
against  the  false  charge  of  locating  Exmoor  in  the  former 
county.  His  grandfather  was  incumbent  of  Oare  (where 
the  name  of  Ridd  is  to  be  seen  on  innumerable  tombstones) 
and  Combe  Martin.  His  father  was  curate,  first  of  Culm- 
stock,  near  Tiverton,  and  then  of  Ashford,  near  Barnstaple. 
His  uncle,  in  whose  house  he  often  stayed  as  a  boy,  was 
the  Rector  of  Charles,  near  Barnstaple.  His  mother  came 
from  the  scenes  in  Wales  described  in  The  Maid  of  Sker. 
Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  sent  to  Blundell’s 
School,  whence  he  passed  on,  with  a  scholarship,  to 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Then,  as  now,  Blundell’s  was  a  great  school,  and  a 
nursery  of  great  men.  It  was  the  school  of  that  famous 
sportsman  Parson  Jack  Russell,  Abraham  Hayward,  the 
Chesneys,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  Archbishop  Temple, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  fascinating  vagabond  Bampfylde 
Moore  Carew,  who  ran  away  from  the  school  and  became 
the  King  of  the  Gipsies ;  and  it  was  known  as  “  the  Eton 
of  the  West.”  Temple  was  Blackmore’s  contemporary 
there,  though  some  years  his  senior.  He  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Blackmore’s  father  at  Culmstock;  but  Mr.  Banks’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  “  no  doubt  smoothed  the  way  for  his  young 
companion  over  the  first  roughness  of  life  ”  is  imperfectly 
supported  by  the  recorded  facts.  Blackmore  in  later  life 
spoke  of  the  Archbishop  to  his  intimates  in  terms  the 
reverse  of  cordial;  and  Temple  once,  when  handing  out  a 
copy  of  Lorna  Doom  at  a  school  prize-giving,  boasted  that 
he  had  often  hit  the  author  of  that  romance  on  the  head 
with  a  brass  hammer. 
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At  Oxford  Blackmore  took  a  second  in  Greats,  but  made 
no  other  mark.  Probably  this  relative  failure  was  due  to 
indolence,  for  the  teaching  at  Blundell’s  was  good,  and  all 
his  books  abound  in  proofs  that  he  loved  the  classics  and 
knew  them  well.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  gave  too  much 
time  and  attention  to  his  love  affairs,  for  it  was  when  he 
went  as  one  of  a  “  reading  party  ”  to  Jersey  that  he  met  the 
lady  who  became  his  wife;  and  his  marriage,  though  a 
“romantic  ”  and  happy  one,  must  have  operated  at  first  as 
an  impediment  to  his  success  in  life. 

His  wife  was  a  Catholic,  and  his  father  was  a  stern, 
unbending  Anglican  in  whose  eyes  Catholicism  was  not 
a  kind  of  religion  but  a  kind  of  sin.  For  several  years, 
therefore,  he  kept  his  marriage  a  secret  for  fear  of  offending 
his  family,  and  perhaps  defeating  his  pecuniary  expecta¬ 
tions.  He  and  his  wife  lived  in  those  days  in  lodgings  in 
North  London,  which  is  a  horrible  way  of  living,  and  he 
became,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  an  assistant  master  in  a 
private  school  at  Twickenham — a  melancholy  occupation 
for  a  man  of  genius,  and  poorly  paid.  Not  until  he  was 
forty  or  thereabouts  did  a  legacy  which  he  inherited  from 
his  uncle  deliver  him  from  it  and  enable  him  to  buy  the 
market  garden  in  which  he  was  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

His  case,  however,  by  no  means  resembled  that  of  the 
novelist  of  whom  it  is  related  that  “  he  kept  his  shop  and 
his  shop  kept  him.”  He  would  have  liked  it  to  be  so.  He 
worked  quite  as  hard  in  his  garden  in  the  mornings  as  in 
the  evenings  at  his  desk.  He  even  went  so  far,  at  one 
time,  as  to  set  up  a  stall  in  Covent  Garden  for  the  sale 
of  his  produce.  But  he  was  no  match  for  the  profiteers 
who  were  his  rivals  in  trade.  Though  there  was  one  golden 
year  in  which  he  made  a  small  profit,  his  average  annual 
loss  was  £250. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  written  Lorna  Doom  and 
become  famous. 

He  did  not  himself  regard  that  romance  as  his  master¬ 
piece.  He  preferred  The  Maid  of  Sker,  and  one  or  two 
critics  have  agreed  with  him.  As  is  well  known,  he  attri¬ 
buted  the  great  vogue  of  Lorna  Doone^  which  did  not  begin 
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to  be  popular  until  two  years  after  its  publication,  to  a 
vulgar  curiosity  based  on  the  absurd  assumption  that  it  had 
to  do  with  the  family  history  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
whom  Princess  Louise  had  just  married.  He  bitterly 
resented  the  praise  of  it  which  sometimes  preluded  depre¬ 
ciation  of  his  other  writings.  But  he  valued  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  the  West  Countryman  who  declared  it  to  be  “as 
good  as  clotted  cream — almost”;  and  he  was  too  good  a 
Devonian  and  too  fond  of  clotted  cream  to  feel  hurt  by 
the  use  of  the  qualifying  adverb. 

And  that  is  now  the  universal  view — res  judicata — 
shared  by  the  critics  with  the  common  people.  It  is  almost 
pedantry  for  a  critic  with  only  limited  space  at  his  com¬ 
mand  to  devote  any  of  it  to  the  consideration  of  any  of 
his  other  books.  He  may  contribute  to  his  own  satisfaction 
by  furnishing  public  proof  that  he  has  read  them,  but  he 
will  be  in  great  danger  of  addressing  a  public  which  has 
not  read  them,  or  has  forgotten  them.  With  Lorna  Doom 
he  is  quite  safe.  Every  West  Countryman  who  reads  at 
all  reads  Lorna  Doone\  and  no  West  Countryman  needs 
to  be  told  that  Blackmore  in  that  romance  did  for  the 
West  Country  what  Scott  in  his  Waverley  novels  did  for 
the  Scottish  Border.  It  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  greatest 
novel  of  the  romantic  school  written  since  Scott  ceased  to 
write;  and  most  of  them,  if  compelled  to  choose  between 
Scott  and  Blackmore,  would  cheerfully  pitch  the  whole 
Waverley  library  into  the  fire  in  order  to  save  Lorna  Doom. 

It  is  not  for  the  highbrows.  None  of  Blackmore’s  novels 
is  for  them.  He  performs  no  intellectual  gymnastic  feats 
comparable  with  those  performed  by  George  Meredith, 
nor  does  he,  like  Mr.  Hardy,  discover  any  lurking  irony 
or  any  disconcerting  philosophy  in  the  trivial  happenings 
of  everyday  life.  Humour  is  his  substitute  for  irony. 
He  observes  faithfully  in  order  to  describe  accurately — 
with  plausible  exaggerations  where  appropriate — not  in 
order  to  deduce  conclusions  or  compel  their  deduction  by 
others.  If  he  occasionally  holds  up  his  story  in  order  to 
talk  about  fruit  and  vegetables,  he  never  delays  it  in  order 
to  explain  his  attitude  towards  life. 

That  attitude,  indeed,  is  too  simple  to  need  explanation. 
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It  is  the  attitude  of  a  Tory  and  Churchman  of  the  old 
school — but  a  Churchman  mainly  because  he  is  a  Tory — 
never  tempted  to  active  revolt  against  the  traditions  of 
either  of  his  creeds,  but  in  no  danger,  thanks  to  the  saving 
grace  of  humour,  of  ever  becoming  their  slave.  Like  the 
Village  Blacksmith,  he  “went  on  Sundays  to  the  church”; 
and  he  occasionally  gives  the  beau  role  to  a  parson  in  a 
story — to  Parson  Short,  for  instance,  in  Christowell — but 
he  is  quite  as  much  alive  to  the  faults  of  parsons  as  to 
those  of  other  people. 

He  took  for  granted,  that  is  to  say,  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  accepted  the 
religious  flat  du  jour,  though  reserving  the  right  to 
grumble  at  it,  and  expected  other  people  to  do  the  same. 
Dissenters,  he  felt,  were  always  absurd,  and,  when  they 
took  to  “  prophesying,”  a  nuisance.  One  finds  the  ring 
of  conviction  in  a  passage  in  which  a  character  in  The 
Maid  of  Sker  who  is  contemplating  a  second  marriage 
lays  down  that  his  wife  must  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England  or  the  Church  of  Rome,  “  with  preference  for 
the  latter  because  of  there  being  no  chapel  in  our 
neighbourhood.” 

Nonconformists  may  see  in  the  passage  a  proof  that, 
as  humour  was  Blackmore’s  substitute  for  irony,  so 
prejudice  was  his  substitute  for  philosophy.  The  deduc¬ 
tion  would  be  correct  but  of  no  importance,  for  the 
prejudices  are  merely  the  salt  of  the  narrative.  The  story 
itself  is  “  the  thing  ” — that  and  the  atmosphere  and  the 
local  colour. 

There  always  is  a  story.  It  is  always  a  romantic  story 
— so  improbably  romantic  that  a  realist  has  no  difficulty 
in  holding  it  up  to  derision.  In  real  life  (or  in  a  work  by 
Mr.  Hardy)  John  Ridd’s  marriage  to  Lorna  Doone  would 
inevitably  have  had  either  a  comic  or  a  tragic  issue.  It 
could  be  analysed  until  it  appeared  as  absurd  as  the  scene 
in  which  Tommy  Upmore  continues  his  love-making  in 
ecstatic  contentment  while  a  gigantic  lobster  is  nipping 
one  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand  which  is  not  occupied  with 
the  encircling  of  the  lady’s  waist. 

But  the  reader  never  minds.  It  is  only  in  those  stories 
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of  contemporary  life  which  we  can  check  by  experience  that 
we  feel  called  upon  to  analyse  emotional  situations  so 
closely.  Blackmore’s  stories  are  effectively  protected 
from  such  analysis  by  the  remoteness  and  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  the  environment.  They  are  stories  of  far 
away  and  long  ago  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
lives  far  more  in  the  past  than  in  the  present.  One  accepts 
them  as  unquestionably  true  because  the  detail — the  West 
Country  detail,  at  all  events — is  so  faithfully  and  convinc- 
ingly  presented. 

Nor  does  this  convincing  fidelity  owe  anything  worth 
speaking  of  to  antiquarian  research.  The  studious  recon¬ 
struction  which  we  praise  in  such  romances  as  Marius  the 
Epicurean  and  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  plays  no 
discernible  part  in  it.  That  was  not  needed,  for  the  West 
Country,  when  Blackmore  wrote,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
to-day,  was  still,  unlike  the  busier  haunts  of  men,  pretty 
much  what  it  had  been  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
old  dialect  was  still  spoken,  undisturbed  by  the  advent  of 
the  Board  School  teachers.  The  fabric  of  the  social 
hierarchy  still  stood,  with  squire  and  parson  for  its  prin¬ 
cipal  pillars.  The  old  legends  were  still  believed.  The 
working  of  men’s  minds,  as  well  as  their  way  of  life,  was 
pretty  much  what  it  had  been  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Blackmore  knew  that  West  Country  as  only  a  West 
Countryman  can  know  it.  The  knowledge  of  it  was  in  his 
bones,  not  acquired,  but  inherited.  He  could  talk  its 
dialect,  which  a  Londoner  can  hardly  understand.  His 
prejudices  were  really  its  prejudices,  though  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life  had  taken  him  far  enough  away  from 
it  to  enable  him  to  see  it  in  its  relation  to  other  things.  So 
he  took  one  of  its  legends,  and  related  it,  with  such  elabora¬ 
tions  as  occurred  to  him  as  he  went  along,  and  produced 
Lorna  Doone. 

Seventeen  or  eighteen  publishers  are  said  to  have 
declined  the  book,  failing,  perhaps,  to  see  the  charm 
because  they  did  not  know  the  language.  Even  then  the 
public  ignored  it  for  a  couple  of  years;  for  the  West 
Country  is  not,  as  people  say,  “  quick  in  the  uptake,”  even 
when  offered  literature  of  the  kind  nowadays  called 
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“  regional.”  But  it  made  its  way  and  became  the  West 
Country  classic.  The  country  described  in  it  came  to  be 
known  as  “  the  Blackmore  country.”  Books  were  written 
about  it.  Excursionists  took  to  perambulating  it. 
Antiquaries  took  to  debating  the  question :  Were  the 
Doones  real  people,  or  did  Blackmore  invent  them  ? 

Whether  they  were  real  people  or  not,  Blackmore  most 
assuredly  did  not  invent  them.  The  legend  relating  to 
them  is  an  old  one,  and  Blackmore’s  romantic  account  of 
them  was  not  the  first  to  appear  in  print.  Eighteen  years 
before  the  publication  of  Lorna  Doone  a  certain  Mr. 
Cooper  wrote  at  length  about  them  in  a  Guide  to  Lynton. 
He  describes  a  ruined  village  in  a  valley,  and  continues : 

Tradition  relates  that  it  consisted  of  eleven  cottages,  and  that  here  the 
“  Doones  ”  took  up  their  residence,  being  the  terror  of  the  country  for 
many  miles  round.  For  a  long  time  they  were  in  the  habit  of  escaping 
with  their  booty  across  the  wild  hills  of  Exmoor  to  Bagworthy,  where  few 
thought  it  safe,  or  even  practicable,  to  follow  them.  They  were  not  natives 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  but,  having  been  disturbed  by  the  Revolution 
from  their  homes,  suddenly  entered  Devonshire  and  erected  the  village 
alluded  to.  It  was  known  from  the  first  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages  that  this  village  was  erected  and  inhabited  by  robbers,  but 
the  fear  which  their  deeds  inspired  in  the  minds  of  the  peasants  prevented 
them  from  attacking  and  destroying  it.  The  idea  is  prevalent  that,  before 
their  leaving  home,  they  had  been  men  of  distinction,  and  not  common 
peasants. 

This  printed  reference  has  been  supplemented  by  Mr. 
Snell,  who  has  gathered  together  a  number  of  well 
authenticated  popular  traditions  concerning  them.  He 
quotes  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Chanter,  sometime  Vicar 
of  Parracombe :  “  I  myself  can  perfectly  well  recall  that, 
when  I  first  went  to  a  boarding-school  in  1863,  there  was 
a  boy  there  from  the  Exmoor  neighbourhood  who  used  to 
relate  at  night  in  the  dormitories  blood-curdling  stories  of 
the  Doones.”  He  quotes  from  a  communication  which 
that  unnamed  boy  sent  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  in  1903  : 
“  During  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties  of  last  century  I  lived 
on  Exmoor,  knew  it  thoroughly,  and  rarely  missed  a  meet 
of  the  staghounds.  The  stories  or  legends  of  the  Doones 
were  perfectly  familiar  to  me.  They  varied  much,  but  the 
germs  of  the  great  romance  were  so  well  known  and 
remembered  by  me  that,  when  it  was  issued,  one  of  its 
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many  charms  was  the  tracing  of  the  writer’s  embroidery 
of  the  current  tales.” 

The  correspondent  continues  : — 

So  familiar  were  these  stories  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy  that  I  used  to 
retail  them  with  curdling  embellishments  of  my  own  in  the  dormitory  of 
a  West  Country  boarding-school.  The  result  of  this  was  that  a  room¬ 
mate  of  mine,  either  just  before  or  just  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  wove  my 
yams  .  .  .  into  a  story  which  he  called  “The  Doones  of  Exmoor.”  This 
tale  was  eventually  published  in  some  half-dozen  consecutive  numbers  of 
the  Leisure  Hour.  ...  It  appeared  three  or  four  years  before  Lorna 
Doone.  Moreover,  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  soon  after 
his  immortal  work  was  issued,  wherein  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  the 
accidental  glancing  at  the  poor  stuff  in  the  Leisure  Hour  that  gave  him 
the  clue  for  the  weaving  of  the  romance,  and  caused  him  to  study  the 
details  on  the  spot. 

That  is  conclusive  proof,  if  not  of  the  truth  of  the 
legend,  at  least  of  its  reality  and  vitality.  That  it  rests 
upon  some  basis  of  fact  seems  fairly  certain,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  its  actual  historical  origin  will  ever  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  A  contribution  from  a  lady  signing  herself  “  Ida 
M.  Browne  (Audrie  Doon),”  who  claimed  to  be  a 
descendant  of  the  Doone  family,  was  published  in  the 
IVest  Somerset  Free  Press  in  1901,  and  Mr.  Snell  writes 
of  it  that  “  if  it  be  a  concoction  it  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.” 

Sir  Ensor  Doone,  according  to  this  lady,  was  a  real  man 
who,  having  a  real  grievance  against  the  King,  "  resolved 
to  forsake  the  society  of  his  kind.”  He  came  from 
Scotland,  and,  after  a  long  residence  in  the  West, 
with  his  wife  and  his  four  sons,  who  were  “  a  veritable 
scourge  ”  to  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  returned  to  Scotland.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Thornton,  sometime  perpetual 
curate  on  Exmoor,  gives  a  different,  less  romantic,  and 
more  credible  account  of  them  : — 

The  old  people  on  Exmoor  (he  writes)  used  to  tell  me  that  the  last 
two  of  the  Doone  family  perished  in  the  snow.  Mr.  Blackmore  has 
invented  a  Sir  Ensor  Doone,  but  the  real  author  of  the  family  was,  I 
believe,  a  fugitive  private  soldier  from  Sedgemoor,  who  only  escaped 
hanging  at  the  hands  of  Judge  Jeffreys  to  carry  on  a  series  of  petty 
depredations  from  a  hovel  on  Exmoor.  Monmouth’s  rebellion  occurred, 
I  think,  in  1685,  and  it  must  have  been  in  1800,  or  about  that  time,  when 
the  last  male  Doone,  emaciated  and  old,  went  out  with  his  poor  little 
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granddaughter  to  sing  Christmas  carols  and  gather  a  few  pence.  They 
were  found  together  in  the  snow,  quite  dead,  on  the  road  between  Simons- 
bath  and  Challacombe.  .  .  . 

In  1848  an  old  farmer  showed  me  an  antiquated  fowling-piece  with 
which  an  ancestor  of  his  (so  he  declared  with  great  satisfaction)  had  shot 
a  Doone  who  was  prowling  about  in  his  farmyard  at  night,  literally 
seeking,  poor  beggar,  what  he  might  devour.  The  Doones  stole  ponies, 
sheep,  and  poultry,  and  were  generally  a  nuisance. 


Such  is  the  dim  and  fitful  light  which  the  researches  of 
antiquaries  have  thrown  upon  Blackmore’s  sources.  It 
does  not  illuminate  them  very  much.  On  the  whole,  the 
mystery  remains  mysterious.  Blackmore,  no  doubt, 
listened  to  all  the  stories  that  were  current,  and  “  what  he 
thought  he  might  require  he  went  and  took,”  pretty  much 
as  Mr.  Kipling  tells  us  that  Homer  did,  when  reproducing 
the  legends  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  Precisely  because  he 
had  got  hold  of  a  real  legend,  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  men,  he  produced,  in  Lorna  Doone,  a  West  Country 
classic  which  stands  alone  even  in  a  country  which  can 
boast  of  such  novelists  as  Whyte-Melvillo,  Baring-Gould, 
and  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts. 

Though  he  was  a  master  of  “  many  inventions,”  he  never 
invented  anything  to  better  it. 


SHOULD  DIVORCE  CASES  BE  REPORTED? 
By  J.  Hall  Richardson 

There  is  nothing  for  which  the  newspapers  of  this  country 
have  struggled  more  persistently  than  for  what  is  called 
the  “Freedom  of  the  Press.”  Consequently  something 
more  than  a  scare  has  been  created  by  the  conviction  which 
seems  to  have  spread  throughout  the  country  that  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  is  to  be  considerably  curtailed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  Bill,  now  before  Parliament,  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  Bill  is  called  the  Judicial  Proceedings  (Regu¬ 
lation  of  Reports)  Bill,  and  its  object  is  to  regulate  the 
publication  of  reports  of  judicial  proceedings  “  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  injury  to  public  morals.” 

It  has  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Sir  Evelyn  Cecil,  and  has  received  the  support  of 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Clynes,  Sir  John  Simon,  Sir  Leslie  Scott, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lord  Apsley,  and  others. 

Its  principal  clause  is  the  imposition  of  restrictions  on 
the  publication  of  reports  of  judicial  proceedings  : — 

(a)  In  relation  to  any  judicial  proceedings  any  indecent  matter  or 
medical,  surgical,  or  physiological  details  being  matter  or  details  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  which  would  be  calculated  to  injure  public  morals  or  otherwise 
be  to  the  public  misthitff. 

(b)  In  relation  to  any  judicial  proceedings  for  dissolution  of  marriage, 
for  nullity  of  marriage,  or  for  judicial  separation,  or  proceedings  before  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction  in  which  an  order  for  judicial  separation  is 
made  or  applied  for,  any  particulars  other  than  the  following,  that  is  to 
say 

(1)  The  names,  addresses,  and  description  of  the  parties  and 
witnesses. 

(2)  The  grounds  on  which  the  proceedings  are  brought  and  resisted 
as  set  forth  in  the  petition  and  answer  and  particulars  thereof : 

(3)  Submissions  on  any  point  of  law  arising  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  thereon. 

This  Bill  originally  contained  a  penalty  sub-section 
imposing  in  respect  of  each  offence  the  liability  on  sum¬ 
mary  conviction  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
three  months,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
pounds,  or  to  both  such  imprisonment  and  fine. 
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A  Press  Panic. 

It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  the  threat  of  three 
months’  imprisonment  and  such  a  heavy  fine  led  to  a 
feeling  little  short  of  consternation  among  journalists  and 
newspaper  proprietors.  I  am  not  concerned  to  disclose 
anything  that  has  passed  in  private  conversation  between 
the  parties  interested,  or  with  the  Home  Secretary.  The 
temper  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  it  is  imagined, 
strongly  inclines  towards  the  strict  limitation,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  reports  of  Divorce  Court  proceedings, 
although  the  journalist  will  recognise  that  the  suppression 
of  publicity  will  not  stop  there. 

The  question  has  been  approached  from  various  points 
of  view,  according  to  the  interests  of  the  objectors.  Thus 
the  majority  of  newspaper  proprietors  are  not  offenders, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  be  quite  willing  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  whereby  the  reports,  to  which  they  already 
give  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  space,  should  be  cur¬ 
tailed;  and  it  has  even  been  suggested,  as  I  believe,  that 
the  cutting  down  should  be  so  severe  that  the  reports 
published  should  go  no  further  than  “the  summing-up 
of  the  judge  and  finding  of  the  jury  (if  any)  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  and  observations  made  by  the  judge  in 
giving  judgment.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  newspapers  which, 
if  they  have  not  lived  upon  Divorce  Court  reports,  have 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  fullest  possible 
reports  of  the  proceedings.  Personally,  I  confess  I  am 
somewhat  guilty  in  that  respect,  as  my  experience  goes 
back  to  what  was  known  as  the  Colin  Campbell  Divorce 
Case,  together  with  other  celebrated  trials,  and  the  paper 
that  I  represented  continued  for  many  years  to  devote  a 
considerable  number  of  columns  whenever  the  public 
interest  justified  that  policy. 

To-day  the  position  has  been  considerably  changed  by 
the  fact  that  in  olden  days  one  morning  daily  and  one 
evening  daily,  with  two  or  three  weeklies,  alone  gave 
prominence  to  Divorce  Court  reports,  while  now  it  is  a 
matter  of  keen  competition  between  newspapers  not  only 
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to  give  very  complete  reports,  but  reports  which  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  sub-editors  trained  in  a  new 
school  who  have  learnt  the  value  of  display  types,  sensa¬ 
tional  headings,  and  general  dressing-up  of  a  report  which 
formerly  ran,  almost  unbroken,  from  column  to  column. 

7'here  has  also  been  apparent  very  much  greater  latitude 
in  the  admission  of  medical,  surgical,  and  physiological 
details.  In  my  own  paper,  notwithstanding  the  length  of 
the  reports,  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  clean  them 
of  any  offensive  details.  There  were  several  words  of 
quite  innocent  meaning  which  were  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  rules  of  the  office  because  they  were  supposed  to 
convey  a  double  entendre.  The  public,  however,  have 
been  accustomed  of  late  to  discuss  matters  and  use  terms 
which  properly  belong  to  the  dissecting  room,  but  which 
now  do  not  raise  a  blush  in  the  drawing-room,  and  many 
a  reporter,  reflecting  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  day, 
feels  himself  at  liberty  to  report  details  which  are  certainly 
calculated  to  injure  public  morals. 

Working  Journalists. 

On  the  part  of  the  majority  of  working  journalists  the 
attitude  is  rather  different.  No  reporter  cares  for  the 
prospect  of  a  term  of  imprisonment  or  the  imposition  of 
a  fine  which  would  ruin  him  for  life ;  and  no  sub-editor — 
who  has  very  rarely  received  a  legal  training — could  be 
expected  to  exercise  the  discretion  necessary  to  keep  the 
reports  within  bounds  without  risk  to  himself  of  imprison¬ 
ment  and  fine.  The  Bill,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
working  journalist,  is  unworkable. 

A  very  large  section  of  working  journalists,  for  the  most 
part  members  of  the  National  Union  of  Journalists,  a 
recognised  trade  union,  are  opposed  to  the  Bill,  and  have 
accepted  a  resolution  that  “  it  would  impose  on  working 
journalists  an  intolerable  and  unwarranted  degree  of 
responsibility  in  matters  over  which  they  have  no  effective 
control,  and  while  striking  a  serious  blow  at  the  liberty 
of  the  Press,  would  fail  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which, 
ostensibly,  it  is  promoted.” 
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I  think  it  was  unfortunate  on  the  part  of  some  journalists 
to  estimate  that  a  number  estimated  at  4,5ck)  would  be 
deprived  of  part  of  their  livelihood  if  Divorce  Court  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  suppressed.  This,  of  course,  is  a  gross 
exaggeration,  as  very  few  journalists  are  called  upon  to 
enter  the  Law  Courts  at  all,  and  if  they  had  not  that  work 
they  would  have  other,  for  the  papers  must  be  filled. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  all  is  chaos.  Whilst  the  N.U.J. 
adopts  this  view,  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  which  is  also 
a  trade  union,  but  appeals  to  the  higher  class  of  newspaper 
man,  is  said  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 

Something  practical  may,  indeed  must,  emerge  from  the 
discussions  which  will  be  carried  out  in  Parliament  when 
the  Bill  comes  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Though  the 
question  reappears  from  year  to  year  and  may  be  described 
as  of  the  “  hardy  annual  ”  character,  nothing  has  got  upon 
the  statute  book,  in  consequence  of  the  indifference  to  get 
the  law  made  more  stringent.  The  earlier  efforts  at  reform 
did  not,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  the  present  organised  attempt. 

Th£  Public  Standpoint. 

The  matter  has,  of  course,  to  be  considered  not  merely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  newspaper  proprietors  or 
the  journalists,  but  from  that  of  the  public.  Indeed,  it  is 
more  a  matter  for  the  public  than  for  the  Press.  It  has 
always  been  a  vexed  question,  ever  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Divorce  Court.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes,  known  as  the  Gorell  Commission  (now 
thirteen  years  old),  the  evidence  was  taken  in  private  before 
an  examiner,  and  the  notes  of  the  evidence  were  placed 
before  the  judge  at  the  hearing.  These  proceedings  were 
too  uninteresting  to  attract  public  attention,  though  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  occasional  actions  of  crim.  con. 
brought  into  the  Common  Law  Courts. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  it  was  the  Education  Act  of  1870 
which  developed  the  appetite  for  newspaper  writing  of  this 
kind,  and  as  the  demand  existed  of  course  the  newspapers 
supplied  it.  In  certain  cases,  for  instance  that  of  nullity. 
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there  is  no  oral  examination  in  open  court;  they  are  heard 
in  camera,  as  they  were  in  the  former  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

With  the  cases  that  are  heard  in  public  the  result  is  that 
the  newspapers  are  confronted  with  a  mass  of  details,  more 
suggestive  than  actually  indecent,  brought  before  the  Court 
by  counsel  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Court  and  whose 
extreme  propriety  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  Act  of  1857  merely  transferred  the  jurisdiction  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  the  present  Divorce  Court.  In 
that  year  there  was  an  effort  made  to  give  power  to  make 
rules  and  orders  of  procedure  to  enable  the  Court  to  hear 
any  proceedings  under  the  Act  in  private,  but  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected.  Two  years  later  the  Lord  Chancellor 
made  another  attempt,  and  the  House  of  Lords  carried  a 
clause  conferring  a  discretion  on  the  judge  to  sit  with 
closed  doors,  but  the  Hou§e  of  Commons  struck  the  clause 
out  .of  the  Bill. 

Even  in  that  period,  according  to  the  then  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  “  the  court  was  a  place  of 
resort  of  characters  of  the  worst  description.  Crowds  con¬ 
gregated  there  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  details  which 
could  only  give  gratification  to  depraved  and  diseased 
minds.” 

Some  thirty  years  later,  in  1887,  there  was  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  a  notice  deploring  “  the  evil 
done  to  public  morals  by  the  publication  in  the  newspapers 
of  offensive  details  of  divorce  cases,  and  urging  upon  the 
Government  the  need  for  strengthening  the  law  against  the 
publication  of  obscene  matter.” 

The  Attorney-General  of  that  day  agreed  that  some 
alteration,  if  possible,  should  be  made  either  in  the  law 
or  in  its  practice  to  put  a  stop  to  a  monstrous  abuse. 

In  the  following  May  the  then  Sir  Robert  Finlay  intro¬ 
duced  a  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  amend  the  law 
as  to  reports  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  law,  but  it  was 
extended  to  any  court,  civil  or  criminal.  The  Bill  was 
not  proceeded  with. 

In  subsequent  years  similar  attempts  were  made  with 
abortive  results.  It  was  known  even  then  that  in  Scotland 
the  Court  acted  on  the  view  that  it  was  entitled  to  hear 
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in  camera  any  case,  civil  or  criminal,  which  in  its  opinion 
would  be  detrimental  to  public  morals  to  hear  in  public, 
or  in  which  a  public  hearing  would  be  prejudicial  to  justice. 
The  power  to  hear  cases  in  camera  was  freely  exercised, 
and  in  all  cases  the  verdict  or  judgment  had  to  be  given 
in  public. 

Some  Legal  Suggestions. 

Lord  Gorell’s  Commission,  among  a  variety  of  others, 
made  these  suggestions : — F  irst,  that  power  should  be 
expressly  conferred  by  statute  on  a  judge  to  close  the  court 
for  the  whole  or  part  of  a  case  if  the  interests  of  decency, 
morality,  humanity,  or  justice  so  require. 

The  second  suggestion  was  that  statutory  power  should 
be  given  to  the  judge  to  order  in  court  during  the  conduct 
of  a  case  or  proceeding,  or  at  its  conclusion,  that  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  evidence  of  the  character  referred  to  must  not 
be  reported  or  published.  This  second  suggestion,  it  was 
stated,  was  in  accordance  with  the  great  weight  of 
evidence. 

The  third  suggestion  was  that  there  should  be  no  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  report  of  a  case  or  proceeding  until  after 
it  was  finished,  on  the  ground  that  an  unhealthy  and 
unnecessary  interest  was  created  in  cases  which  are  pro¬ 
longed  by  the  continued  publication  day  by  day  of  the 
account  of  the  proceedings,  assisted  by  posters  drawing 
attention  to  them ;  persons  who  had  no  real  interest  in  the 
case  being  thereby  attracted  to  the  court;  and  a  case 
reported  in  this  way  attracted  far  more  attention  than  was 
reasonable. 

The  present  position  appears  to  be  that  there  is  no 
specific  power  given  in  any  statute  to  hear  cases  in  camera. 
It  is  an  inherent  power  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
old  matrimonial  courts,  and  as  such  has  been  much 
restricted  by  the  decision  in  Scott  v.  Scott  (1913).  Since 
then  no  change  has  been  made.  In  that  case  the  Court 
decided  that  “  decency  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
hearing  in  camera^  (Haldane  in  Scott  v,  Scott.) 

I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C.,  for  an 
extract  from  the  judgment  of  Lord  Cozens  Hardy,  Master 
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of  the  Rolls,  in  Scott  v.  Scott,  28  Times  Law  Reports, 
pp.  526-7.  Sir  Edward  tells  me  that  this  was  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  very  strong  Court  of  Appeal.  The  pertinent 
passages  are  as  follows  : — 

It  has  not  (continued  his  Lordship)  been  argued  before  us  that  the 
order  for  hearing  in  camera  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  learned 
Judge.  Since  the  year  1875  it  has  been  the  settled  practice  of  the  Divorce 
Court  to  direct  nullity  proceedings  to  be  tried  in  camera  (A.  v.  A.,  3,  L.R., 
P.  and  D.  230).  An  order  of  this  kind  is  not  made  merely  because  of  a 
request  from  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  but  because  the  Court  considers 
it  expedient  that  such  cases  should  be  so  heard.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  But  since  the  Judica¬ 
ture  Act  a  wider  power  is  conferred  upon  the  Court,  and  it  was  held  by 
Sir  Francis  Jeune  in  D  v.  D.  (1903,  P.,  144)  that  the  Court  has  power  in 
suits  for  dissolution  to  hear  the  evidence  in  camera.  This  principle  was 
adopted  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  in  the  case  of  Malan  v.  Young 
(6  The  Times  L.R.,  38)  by  Mr.  Justice  Denman  after  consulting  some  of 
the  Judges,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  differ  from  that  view. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  has  always,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  asserted 
and  exercised  this  right  in  the  case  of  wards  of  Court  and  lunatics,  and 
also  in  other  cases  where  publicity  would  defeat  the  object  of  the  suit.  In 
Andrew  v.  Raeburn  (9  L.R.,  Ch.,  522)  both  Lord  Cairns  and  Lord  Justice 
Janies  treated  the  matter  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  a  discretion 
which,  no  doubt,  should  be  jealously  guarded  in  view  of  the  extreme 
importance  in  general  of  publicity.  I  cannot,  however,  bring  myself  to 
doubt  that  a  nullity  case  is  pre-eminently  one  in  which  publicity  is  undesir¬ 
able,  and  an  order  for  hearing  in  camera  may  most  properly  be  made. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  on  Publicity. 

Still  pursuing  the  public  point  of  view,  I  believe  that 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  holds  to  the  opinion  that  in  divorce 
cases  it  would  not  be  safe  to  give  unlimited  power  to  the 
judge.  “  The  rule,”  he  says,  “  should  be  publicity,  and  no 
case  should  be  heard  in  camera  without  cause  for  the  order 
being  publicly  stated.  Collusive  divorces  would  be  multi¬ 
plied,  and  I  know  the  facts  of  a  remarkable  case  in  which 
my  action,  although  I  was  not  counsel  for  either  litigant, 
prevented  the  carrying  out  of  a  nefarious  arrangement.” 

Sir  Edward  makes  this  suggestion :  “  That  no  report 
of  a  matrimonial  case  should  be  permitted  until  a  decree 
has  been  granted  or  refused.  The  great  public  mischief 
which  is  now  done  is  due  to  the  continued  excitement  of 
the  daily  reports  of  unsavoury  cases,  and  immediately  the 
result  is  announced  the  unwholesome  interest  is  at  an  end. 
Publicity  is  essential  to  the  pure  and  honest  administra- 
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tion  of  law.  It  must  be  tempered  by  the  firmness  of 
judges,  the  discretion  of  counsel,  the  honesty  of  solicitors, 
the  self-respect  of  the  conductors  of  newspapers,  the  severe 
and  persistent  punishment  of  perjury.  I  wish  that  safe¬ 
guards  were  always  and  everywhere  to  be  found.” 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  from 
time  to  time  appealed  to  the  Press  to  put  its  own  house 
in  order,  and  this  year  it  is  believed  to  have  made  a  serious 
effort  to  do  so  by  agreeing  upon  recommendations  to  be 
presented  to  the  Home  Secretary.  But  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  discussions  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  iu  camera.  By  in  camera  I  understand  a 
court  with  doors  strictly  closed,  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 
the  Press.  It  is  inconceivable  that  newspaper  men  should 
be  excluded  during  the  hearing  of  evidence,  whilst  the 
public  galleries,  and  it  may  be  even  the  Bench  itself  (as 
I  have  seen)  are  thrown  open,  not  merely  to  the  prurient 
minded  of  all  classes  of  society,  but  to  a  class  which  may 
easily  spring  up — that  of  the  professional  blackmailer, 
who,  having  heard  a  certain  part  of  the  case,  can  go  outside 
the  Court  and  threaten  the  parties  to  the  suit  with  dis¬ 
closure  of  details  which  have  never  been  given  in  evidence 
and  may  suggest  unmentionable  crimes,  all  with  the  object 
of  blackmail. 

There  is  on  record  a  strong  pronouncement  of  the  late 
Lord  St.  Helier  against  this  sitting  with  closed  doors,  and 
history  supplies,  until  the  case  of  Scott  v.  Scott,  numerous 
instances  of  the  practice  to  hear  cases  in  camera^  but  it  is 
very  important  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  there  is  no  agreement,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  that 
the  Press  should  accept  this  principle  of  hearing  divorce 
suits  in  camera,  or  that  it  should  be  put  upon  the  Statute 
Book.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  in  camera  and 
the  restriction  of  the  reporting  of  proceedings  on  the  lines 
of  the  first  and  second  suggestions  of  the  Gorell  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  it  is  most  important  that  a  common  understanding 
should  be  arrived  at,  as  there  is  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
in  accepting  the  principle  with  regard  to  matrimonial  cases 
it  will  be  extended  to  all  other  courts,  civil  and  criminal, 
Hieh  Courts  as  well  as  Courts  of  First  Instance. 
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By  Hugh  Harting 

In  writing-  of  Sandford,  the  famous  stage  villain,  whom 
he  greatly  admired,  Colley  Cibber  lamented  that  “  his 
masterly  performances  could  not  be  rewarded  with  that 
applause  which  he  saw  much  inferior  actors  met  with, 
merely  because  they  stood  in  more  laudable  characters.” 
And  he  presently  continued  :  “Many  actors  have  made  it 
a  point  to  be  seen  in  parts  sometimes  even  flatly  written, 
only  because  they  stood  in  the  favourable  light  of  honour 
and  virtue.”  In  the  best  modern  edition  of  The  Apology, 
Robert  Low'e  adds  a  significant  note  :  “  At  the  present  time 
[1889]  we  have  no  such  prejudice,  for  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  English  actors,  Mr.  E.  S.  Willard,  owes  his 
reputation  chiefly  to  his  wonderfully  vivid  presentation  of 
villainy.” 

Samuel  Sandford,  the  Restoration  actor,  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  short,  spare,  drolly  ill-featured  and  undignified ; 
harsh,  fierce,  yet  craftily  gentle  and  knavishly  persuasive 
— an  ideal  Richard  the  Third.  He  excelled  in  the  plays  of 
Dryden,  Sedley  and  Otway.  By  a  look  he  could  win  the 
attention  of  an  audience  “  to  whatever  he  judged  worth 
more  than  their  ordinary  notice.”  This  latter  attribute  was 
a  salient  feature  of  the  acting  of  Willard,  who,  like  Sand¬ 
ford,  could  be  fierce  on  occasion  and  knavishly  persuasive 
when  the  part  required  it.  In  other  respects  they  were 
dissimilar.  Willard,  the  Victorian,  was  tall,  dark-haired, 
athletic,  with  clear-cut  features,  bold  forehead,  slightly 
retrousse  nose,  and,  one  of  his  eyes  being  at  one  time  not 
entirely  under  control,  he  used  a  monocle  in  playing  his 
first  London  villains,  Clifford  Armytage  and  Captain 
Skinner.  His  voice  was  of  fine  quality  and  of  quite  un- 
forgetable  timbre.  His  gestures  were  free  and  so  perfectly 
controlled  that  every  movement  in  those  early  years  had 
its  effect,  particularly  the  characteristic  sharp  turn  of  the 
head  above  the  high  all-round  collar  that  he  habitually 
wore. 
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Willard  was  even  then  (1889)  about  to  break  away  from 
the  line  of  parts  with  which  he  had  been  identified  in  the 
metropolis  since  1881  : — the  ruthless  “Spider,”  the  King 
in  Hamlet,  lachimo,  William  of  Orange  {Clancarty),  Sextus 
Tarquin  in  Lord  Lytton’s  Junius,  Mark  Lezzard  {Hood- 
man  Blind),  Captain  Ezra  Promise  iJThe  Lord  Harry), 
Glaucias  {Clito),  James  Ralston  {Jim  the  Penmart),  Cap¬ 
tain  Hawkesley  {Still  Waters),  Geoffrey  Delamayn  {Man 
and  Wife),  Gonzales  {Loyal  Love),  Richard  Dugdale 
(JThe  Pointsman),  Jim  Dalton  iJTicket-of -Leave  Man), 
Peter  Hayes  {Arkwright's  Wife),  Count  Freund  {Chris¬ 
tina),  Danella  {Barnes  of  New  York),  Dick  Venables  and 
Macbeth,  to  name  only  the  villain  parts;  but  the  over¬ 
whelming  acceptance  accorded  to  the  heroic  Blenkarn  in 
The  Middleman,  and  to  the  Rev.  “Judah”  Llewellyn  in 
the  plays  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  marked  the  complete 
abandonment  of  criminals  as  far  as  England  was  concerned. 
In  America  it  was  otherwise.  During  his  first  seasons  in 
the  States  and  Canada  the  production  of  John  Needham's 
Double,  by  Joseph  Hatton,  tended  to  satisfy  a  very  wide¬ 
spread  curiosity,  and  incidentally  provided  the  most 
sinister  villain  of  all.  A  thrilling  account  of  the  first  per¬ 
formance  at  Palmer’s  Theatre,  New  York,  may  be  found 
in  Winter’s  Shadows  of  the  Stage  (Vol.  2).  “Willard,  of 
all  the  actors  that  have  been  seen,  curiously  blends  the 
cynic  with  the  saint.  In  The  Middleman  and  Judah  he 
presented  characters  prompted  by  goodness.  As  John 
Needham  he  presented  a  character  of  such  baleful  and 
sinister  depravity  as  well  might  chill  the  blood — for  in 
its  fidelity,  its  infernal  wickedness,  and  its  gaunt  and  grisly 
power,  it  conveyed  suggestions  of  the  possible  evil  in 
human  nature  that  were  almost  too  horrible  for  thought. 
Not  often  in  a  long  experience  of  the  acted  drama  has 
such  an  image  been  seen  of  implacable  evil  and  stealthy 
and  fatal  doom  as  Willard  presented  when,  in  the 
character  of  Needham,  he  was  awaiting  his  victim  in  the 
dark  and  lonely  house,  from  which  all  but  himself  had 
departed,  and  in  which  the  sudden  sound  of  the  bell  only 
served  to  make  the  solitude  more  desolate  and  the  danger 
more  grim.”  John  Needham  disappeared  from  the  reper- 
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tory  before  the  return  to  London  with  The  Professor's  Love 
Story  (1894),  and  thereafter  Willard  was  seen  only  in  those 
parts  “that  stood  in  the  favourable  light  of  honour  and 
virtue.” 

It  was  otherwise  with  Sandford.  So  entirely  was  he 
identified  with  stage  villains — “the  best  villain  in  the 
world,”  in  the  King’s  opinion — that  the  public  would  not 
accept  him  as  an  honest  man.  A  new  play,  the  name  of 
which  Cibber  unfortunately  forgets,  was  brought  upon  the 
stage  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  “  wherein  Sandford  hap¬ 
pened  to  perform  the  part  of  an  honest  statesman.  The 
pit,  after  they  had  sat  three  or  four  acts  in  a  quiet  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  well-dissembled  honesty  of  Sandford  (for 
such,  of  course,  they  concluded  it)  would  soon  be  dis¬ 
covered,  or  at  least  from  its  security  involve  the  actors  in 
the  play  in  some  surprising  distress  or  confusion,  which 
might  raise  and  animate  the  scenes  to  come ;  when  at  last, 
finding  no  such  matter,  but  that  the  catastrophe  had  taken 
quite  another  turn,  and  that  Sandford  was  really  an  honest 
man  to  the  end  of  the  play,  they  fairly  damned  it,  as  if 
the  author  had  imposed  upon  them  the  most  frontless  or 
incredible  absurdity.”  Steele,  in  the  Taller  (No.  134), 
speaks  of  Sandford  on  the  stage  “  groaning  upon  a  wheel, 
stuck  with  daggers,  impaled  alive,  calling  his  executioners, 
with  a  dying  voice,  cruel  dogs  and  villains;  and  all  this 
to  please  his  judicious  spectators,  who  were  wonderfully 
delighted  with  seeing  a  man  in  torment  so  well  acted.” 

On  the  other  hand.  Punch,  in  referring  to  Willard’s  per¬ 
formance  in  The  Pointsman  (1887),  is  no  less  explicit: 
“  He  is  the  most  accomplished  murderer  on  the  modern 
stage,  and  really,  if  one  were  forced  to  die  a  violent  death, 
Mr.  Willard  seems  to  be  the  individual  one  would  naturally 
select  to  perform  the  necessary  but  unpleasant  operation.” 

Coming  events,  however,  cast  their  shadows  before.  On 
the  night  that  I  first  saw  Willard,  during  the  run  of  The 
Romany  Rye  at  the  Princess’s  (1882),  it  happened  that 
Wilson  Barrett  was  unable  to  appear,  and  printed  slips  in 
the  programmes  announced  that  the  part  of  Jack  Hearne 
(gipsy  gentleman)  would  be  assumed  by  Mr.  Willard,  who 
had  otherwise  played  the  sinister  Philip  Royston.  I  was 
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but  an  impressionable  schoolboy  taken  to  the  dress-circle 
by  a  kindly  grandparent.  The  old  lady  was  a  keen  play¬ 
goer,  and,  incidentally,  traced  relationship  to  the  forebears 
of  that  monarch  who  had  admired  Sandford;  and  if 
our  too  prompt  arrival  coincided  with  the  tardy 
removal  of  the  house-covers,  or  “  hollands,”  so  much  the 
better.  At  the  first  beam  of  the  footlights,  before  the 
lifting  of  the  “green  baize,”  the  overture  of  gipsy  music 
for  triangle  and  bells  foreshadowed  “  The  Encampment” 
and  other  scenes  in  which  Hearne  made  a  picturesque 
figure.  An  old  photograph  in  my  possession  indicates  that 
he  wore  a  slight  moustache;  and  in  the  far-off  look  in  his 
eyes  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  future  Judah  Llewellyn. 
He  is  clad  in  velveteen  and  leggings,  with  slouch  hat,  and 
is  shown  leaning  against  a  tree  in  the  act  of  filling  a  briar- 
wood  pipe.  At  this  distance  of  time  the  play  and  its  inter¬ 
pretation  have  merged  into  a  vague  impression  of  brightly 
lighted  “carpenter’s  scenes,”  mostly  exteriors,  excepting 
a  bird-shop  near  Seven  Dials;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  piece,  a  frenzied  appeal  for  liberty  by  Hearne,  bound 
to  a  post  in  a  riverside  cellar.  Willard’s  entreaties  to  the 
wretches  who  had  entrapped  him,  and  the  vibrating  tones 
of  his  splendid  voice  as  he  sought  to  burst  the  cords  that 
held  him  captive,  have  remained  an  indelible  memory  to 
this  day. 

But  both  Sandford  and  Willard  had  the  misfortune, 
unintentionally,  to  inflict  serious  bodily  injury  to  fellow- 
players  in  the  course  of  their  respective  careers.  In  1692, 
indeed,  Sandford  nearly  killed  Powell  on  the  stage.  They 
were  acting  together  in  CE dipus,  King  of  Thebes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Doran,  when  the  former,  “  to  whom  a  real 
dagger  had  been  delivered  by  the  property-man,  instead 
of  a  weapon  the  blade  of  which  ran  up,  when  the  point 
was  pressed,  into  the  handle,  gave  poor  Powell  a  stab 
three  inches  deep;  the  wound  was,  at  first,  thought  to  be 
mortal,  but  Powell  recovered.”  Willard’s  experience 
occurred  in  the  character  of  Mark  Lezzard  during  the 
scene  of  the  lynching  in  the  last  act  of  Hoodman  Blind 
at  the  Princess’s  (1885).  “  I  became  so  imbued  with  the 

spirit  of  the  scene,”  he  explained,  “  that  when  one  of  the 
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mob  hit  me  on  the  face  at  a  time  when  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  strike  my  body,  and  I  was  therefore  not  on  guard 
for  such  an  effect,  I  responded  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  and  broke  the  poor  fellow’s  nose,  a  bit  of  realism 
which  I  did  not  intend,  and  for  which  I  was  exceedingly 
sorry.” 

It  was  the  laudable  ambition  of  E.  S.  Willard,  after 
nearly  twelve  years’  experience  in  the  provinces,  to  obtain 
recognition  in  the  metropolis.  He  had  played  every  con¬ 
ceivable  line  of  part,  and  had  been  associated  profession¬ 
ally  with  such  a  master  as  Phelps,  when,  early  in  the 
’eighties,  Wilson  Barrett  chanced  to  see  his  performance 
in  a  play  called  Caryswold  at  Hull.  This  was  the  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  London  and  the  long  line  of  villains  at  the 
Princess’s.  When  Barrett  went  to  America  in  1886, 
Willard  moved  to  the  Haymarket,  where  his  performance 
of  James  Ralston,  the  forger  in  Jim  the  Penman^  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  “  Mr.  Willard,” 
wrote  Clement  Scott,  in  the  contemporary  pages  of  The 
Theatre^  “  who  is  as  fond  of  portraying  the  darker  shades 
of  human  nature  as  is  Mr.  Irving  himself,  is,  like  that 
celebrated  and  brilliant  actor,  never  disappointing  when 
he  assumes  a  new  character.  He  has  always  something  to 
show.  His  effects  are  invariably  studied  beforehand.  He 
has  thought  of  the  man  he  presents,  and  lived  as  that  man 
before  he  appears  on  the  stage.  He  leaves  nothing  to 
chance,  but  has  carefully  disciplined  his  idea  by  art.  A 
performance  like  that  of  Mr.  Willard  as  King  William  in 
Clancarty  [Gaiety  matinee,  April  19th,  1883]  lingers  in 
the  memory  when  a  thousand  plays  and  performances  have 
passed  out  of  the  mind.  And  so  will  the  face  of  the  new 
Jim  the  Penman  haunt  those  who  care  to  study  it.’’ 

Willard  withdrew  from  the  stage  in  1907 — after  thirty- 
eight  years’  service.  He  was  thus  before  the  public  one 
year  longer  than  Sandford,  whose  activities  covered  the 
period  1661  to  1698.  It  is  not  recorded  that  the  latter 
made  any  further  appearances,  professional  or  otherwise, 
and  no  portrait  of  him  is  believed  to  exist;  but  Willard 
reappeared  spasmodically  on  good  occasion,  acting,  for 
instance,  Brutus  at  the  Coronation  Gala  performance  at 
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His  Majesty’s  (tgii),  John  of  Gaunt  for  the  Titanic 
Disaster  Fund  at  Covent  Garden  (1912),  and  finally  his 
original  part  of  Captain  Skinner  when  The  Silver  King 
w'as  performed  with  an  all-star  cast  in  aid  of  King  George’s 
Pension  Fund  for  Actors  and  Actresses  (1914).  Of  that 
event  it  was  remarked  hy  The  T ele graph  that  surely  there 
never  was  such  a  cool,  self-centred,  masterful  villain  as 
this,  holding  the  threads  of  the  tangled  skein  of  intrigue 
in  his  dexterous  hands  and  ruling  his  followers  with  a  rod 
of  iron. 

The  death  of  Willard  occurred  only  the  year  after,  when 
Elia’s  Words  on  actors  and  the  comrnon  lot  seemed  more 
than  ever  applicable. 

Of  portraits,  other  than  photographs,  Alfred  Bryan’s 
sketch  of  Jim  the  Penman  from  The  Sporting  and 
Dramatic  (1887)  was  noticed  in  one  of  The  World  inter¬ 
views  of  the  period,  and  was  presented  to  the  actor  by  an 
admirer  who  had  seen  the  play  a  record  number  of  times. 

Another  Bryan  drawing,  that  from  Moonshine  (1888), 
“  Days  with  Celebrities,  a  Stage  Villain  ”  (in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  writer),  indicates  imaginary  happenings  in  the 
daily  round  of  a  popular  “  star,”  with  descriptive  comment, 
half  jest,  half  earnest,  of  which  the  following  is  perhaps 
the  best :  “  He  has  lately  been  rehearsing  Macbeth  at  an 
early  hour  in  Kensington  Gardens — he  lives  nearby.  A 
park-keeper  says  it  will  be  a  very  fine  performance.” 
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By  Rev.  Barton  R.  V.  Mills 

Few  features  of  modern  philanthropy  are  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  increasing  recognition  by  the  community  of 
its  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  blind.  The  problem 
presents  itself  under  three  aspects — distinct  from,  yet 
closely  related  to,  each  other — the  maintenance,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  employment  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with  this 
greatest  of  physical  misfortunes.  This  article  deals  only 
with  the  last  of  these  three — which,  though  it  affects  but 
a  small  proportion  of  blind  persons,  concerns  them  very 
closely.  It  would  be  easier,  and  perhaps  less  costly,  to 
give  to  all  blind  people  the  allowance  which  is  now  made 
by  the  State  to  those  over  fifty  years  of  age.  But  this 
would  not  meet  the  case.  Employment  is  a  moral  as  well 
as  a  material  necessity  for  all  who  are  capable  of  work — 
and  this  is  even  more  true  of  blind  than  of  sighted  persons. 

Nearly  all  the  facts  contained  in  this  article  are  derived 
from  the  publications  named  below.^  For  the  suggestions 
made  the  writer  is  alone  responsible. 

f'rom  the  papers  referred  to  it  appears  that  in  June, 
1923,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  33,564  blind 
persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  whom  20,759  «ire 
classified  as  “  unemployable  ”  by  reason  of  age  or  of 
physical  or  mental  deficiency.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
after  the  age  of  forty  it  is  very  difficult,  and  after  fifty 
practically  impossible,  to  train  a  blind  person  in  any 
manual  occupation.  This  is  the  alleged  justification  of 
the  proposal  to  reduce  the  age  (at  present  fifty)  at  which  a 
blind  person  becomes  qualified  for  the  old  age  pension — 
a  suggestion  for  and  against  which  a  good  deal  might  be 
said,  but  whose  discussion  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article.  Of  the  remaining  12,805  hiind  persons  1,555 

(1)  I.  "Reports  of  Advisory  Committee  to  Minister  of  Health,”  1920- 
1923.  2.  “Fifty  Years  of  Work  and  Wages,”  by  Ben  Purse.  Beacon, 
August,  1923,  July,  1924.  3.  "The  Education,  Training,  Employment, 

and  General  Care  of  the  Blind,”  Henry  Stainsby. 
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unclassified,  8,235  are  employed,  1,246  are  under  training, 
889  are  capable  of  training  but  have  had  none,  and  880 
trained  workers  are  unemployed.  From  these  figures  it 
appears  that,  leaving  out  the  “  unclassified,”  about  39  per 
cent,  of  the  blind  are  employable,  and  that  of  these  about 
73.3  per  cent,  are  employed.  The  residue  is  not  large, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  this  employment 
is  now  found  by  private  charity — a  source  which  is  at  best 
precarious,  and  which  may  have  to  be  supplemented  or 
superseded  by  the  State.  These  figures  show  a  great 
improvement  on  those  of  April,  1921,  when  the  percentage 
of  (employable)  blind  persons  employed  was  just  under 
46.  Two  years  earlier  the  proportion  was  nearly  the  same 
(about  45.6  per  cent.).  A  much  less  satisfactory  feature 
is  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  blind 
persons  who  are  returned  as  “  unemployable  ”  has  risen 
steadily  from  42.2  in  1919  to  nearly  50  in  1921,  and  to 
64.7  in  1923.  No  explanation  is  given  of  this  alarming 
increase,  which  calls  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  though  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  our 
immediate  subject — the  employment  of  the  blind. 

Three  principles  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  regulating 
such  employment. 

I.  The  worker  must  produce  as  much  as  he  can,  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  handicap  imposed  on  him  by  his 
infirmity.  The  relative  productive  capacity  of  blind  and 
sighted  persons  varies  from  about  one-half  to  one-eighth, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  industry.  This  applies 
much  more  to  the  quantity  than  to  the  quality  of  the  work, 
in  which  latter  the  difference  should  not  be  nearly  so  great. 
And  in  some  industries  the  blind  worker  cannot  himself 
complete  the  article,  and  a  sighted  “  finisher  ”  has  to  be 
employed.  This,  of  course,  increases  the  expense  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  blind,  but  should  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
calculating  their  wages.  These  should  be  assessed 
according  to  the  time  required  by  blind  and  sighted 
persons  respectively  for  doing  that  portion  of  the  work 
which  a  blind  person  can  do.  If,  e.g.,  it  takes  a  blind 
worker  three  times  as  long  as  it  would  take  a  sighted 
one  to  make  certain  portions  of  a  brush  or  basket,  the 
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wages  of  the  former  should  be  three  times  as  much  as 
those  of  the  latter.  The  difficulty  of  estimating  the  relative 
capacity  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  there  are  different 
degrees  of  blindness  which  make  it  impossible  to  prescribe 
a  definite  ratio.  This  might  be  met  by  a  provision  that 
blind  workers,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  training,  should 
be  classified  by  experts,  and  their  remuneration  fixed 
according  to  their  class. 

A  subject  which  is  causing  much  discussion  at  the 
present  time,  and  which  will  shortly  have  to  be  settled,  is 
whether  the  payment  of  blind  workers  shall  be  by  piece¬ 
work  or  by  time,  and  in  the  latter  case  whether  there  shall 
be  a  minimum  wage.  On  the  general  question  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer  is  decided  that  in  all  industries  to 
which  it  is  applicable  payment  by  piecework  is  the  most 
sound  and  sensible  method,  and  the  most  satisfactory  alike 
to  the  employer  and  to  the  efficient  workman.  The  other 
system  tends  to  the  diminution  of  output  and  the  increase 
of  slackness.  But  in  the  case  of  blind  workers  there  are 
special  circumstances  which  incline  me  to  think  it  the 
preferable  plan.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  different 
degrees  of  blindness  make  it  impossible  for  blind  workers 
to  compete  with  each  other  on  equal  terms.  It  by  no 
means  follows  in  their  case  that  the  most  diligent  worker 
can  earn  the  highest  wage.  A  second  consideration  is  that 
few  even  of  the  best  blind  workers  can  earn  enough  to  live  • 
upon.  In  nearly  all  cases  their  wages  must  be  supple¬ 
mented.  It  is  easier  to  do  this  when  payment  is  by  time 
than  when  it  is  by  piecework.  The  main  objection  to  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  ordinary  worker  is  that  anyone 
whose  work  is  not  worth  that  sum  is  likely  to  be  discharged 
and  so  to  receive  no  payment  at  all.  This  objection  does 
not  apply  to  blind  workers,  as  it  is  recognised  that  their 
employment  is  not  regulated  on  economic  principles  alone. 
A  blind  worker  who  is  unemployed  receives  the  equivalent 
of  his  average  wage,  and  it  is  a  secondary  consideration 
whether  this  is  called  a  “  benevolent  grant  ”  or  a 
“minimum  wage.” 

2.  Articles  made  by  the  blind  should  be  placed  on  the 
market  in  the  same  way,  and  sold  at  the  same  prices  as 
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those  made  by  sighted  workers.  It  is  therefore  essential 
that  the  output  of  these  things  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
same  laws  of  supply  and  demand  that  govern  the  conduct 
of  ordinary  business.  This  raises  the  question  whether 
there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  such  articles  as  the  blind 
can  make  to  give  continuous  employment  to  their  pro¬ 
ducers.  From  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to 
collect,  it  seems  that  this  is  so.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
is,  for  I  could  not  advocate  the  compensation  of  blind 
artisans  for  want  of  work  to  any  further  extent  than  that 
now  given  to  sighted  workers.  If  this  is  to  be  done  at 
all  it  must  clearly  be  a  matter  of  benevolence,  not  of 
business. 

3.  The  difference  between  the  wages  earned  by  a  blind 
worker  and  those  that  would  be  paid  to  a  sighted  one  for 
the  same  work  must  be  provided  from  outside  sources. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  maintenance  charges,  which 
are  necessarily  greater  in  a  blind  workshop  than  in  one 
in  which  the  workers  have  sight.  For  the  blind  worker 
needs  more  supervision,  and  some  of  his  work  has  to  be 
finished  by  sighted  men.  To  ascertain  the  expense  thus 
incurred,  I  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Institution 
for  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  which  was,  until 
recent  amalgamations  of  smaller  institutions,  the  largest 
wo.rkshop  for  the  blind  in  London,  and  I  have  taken  the 
year  1922  as  a  typical  one.  In  that  year  the  payments  to 
blind  workers  amounted  to  £i2,y2j  145.  2d.,  of  which 
;^4,287  5J.  ^d.  were  earned  at  the  trade  union  rate  for  the 
work  done.  ;^8,44o  8s.  yd.  were  paid  in  supplementary 
wages  and  bonus.  This  payment  brings  up  the  wages  of 
the  blind  workers  to  the  amount  that  sighted  persons  would 
receive  for  the  same  work.  To  this  sqm  must  be  added 
£9A79  tbj.  6d.  paid  for  materials,  and  £4,082  85.  iid. 
for  maintenance  charges.  The  Institution  possesses  build¬ 
ings  valued  at  £40,000.  If  5  per  cent,  on  this  sum  be 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  rent,  the  industrial  expenses, 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  stocks  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  period,  amount  to  £31,739  15^.  Sd.  The 
goods  made  by  the  blind  were  sold  for  £20,000  15J.  id., 
leaving  a  deficit  of  £11,735  os.  ^d.  As  the  Institution 
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employs  152  workers,  this  means  that  the  cost  of  each  one 
is  approximately  £77.  This,  of  course,  leaves  out  of 
account  all  payments  for  pensions,  unemployment  pay,  and 
other  expenditure  on  work  of  a  purely  charitable  character, 
on  which  the  Institution  referred  to  spent  £4,430,  besides 
heavy  maintenance  and  miscellaneous  charges  of  £9,601 
(£2,334  of  which  was  for  the  cost  of  issuing  appeals). 
These  are  incurred  for  the  benefit,  but  not  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind. 

If  these  figures  can  be  taken  as  generally  applicable  it 
would  appear  that  the  cost  of  employing  the  11,170 
“employable”  blind  persons  would  be  about  £860,090. 
The  matter  for  consideration  is  whether  this  large  sum 
can  be  contributed  by  private  charity,  or  whether  it  must 
be  provided  by  the  State.  A  good  deal  may  be  said  on 
both  sides  on  this  question. 

1.  In  favour  of  State  control  may  be  urged,  first,  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  money  would  be  forthcoming — 
which  under  the  voluntary  system  might  not  be  the  case. 
And  it  is  possible — though  not  certain — that  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  workshops  under  one  management  might 
conduce  to  economy  and  efficiency. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  State  takes  over  the  blind 
workshops,  subscriptions  will  certainly  greatly  diminish,  if 
they  do  not  altogether  cease.  And  with  them  would  dis¬ 
appear  all  those  charitable  accessories  which  do  so  much 
to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  blind  workers,  and  to  which,  as 
I  have  stated,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  income  of 
the  institutions  i§  now  devoted.  A  more  serious  evil  would 
be  the  loss  of  that  personal  sympathy  between  employers 
and  employed,  which  is  even  more  valuable  to  blind  than 
to  sighted  workers,  and  which  is  always  more  perceptible 
in  private  than  in  public  concerns.  And  one  consequence 
of  the  transference  of  institutions  for  the  blind  from 
private  to  public  control  would  almost  certainly  be  that 
many  fewer  persons  than  at  present  do  so  would  interest 
themselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Such  a  result 
would  be  on  all  accounts  deplorable. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
more  desirable  course  wquld  be  to  provide  employment  for 
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the  blind  from  private  charity,  if  this  can  be  done,  but  that 
the  community  cannot  run  the  risk  of  such  charity  proving 
to  be  insufficient.  Should  such  a  contingency  arise  the 
State  must  intervene  and  undertake  the  work.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  some  ways  resembles  that  of  the  elementary  schools 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  which  led  to  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1870.  Up  to  that  time  these  schools  had  been 
voluntary  concerns  inspected  by  State  officers  and  assisted 
by  public  funds.  As  voluntary  efforts  were  insufficient, 
the  provision  of  schools  was  made  obligatory  and  put  upon 
the  rates.  The  intention  was  to  supplement  not  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  voluntary  system.  We  all  know  that  this 
intention  was  not  realised  and  that  the  voluntary  schools, 
in  spite  of  the  help  given  to  them  by  the  Education  Act 
of  1903,  are  being  slowly  but  steadily  superseded.  We 
are  therefore  in  danger  of  losing  in  education  those 
advantages  which,  as  we  have  seen,  attach  to  private  rather 
than  to  public  enterprise.  We  must  avoid  this  mistake  in 
providing  for  the  employment  of  the  blind,  and  must  take 
care  to  secure  for  them,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
the  advantages  of  both  methods. 

The  solution  is  to  be  sought  in  the  co-operation  of 
private  and  public  effort.  Recent  legislation  has,  for¬ 
tunately,  made  this  not  only  possible,  but  fairly  easy.  The 
Blind  Persons  Act  (1920)  imposes  on  the  County  Councils 
the  duty  of  caring  for  the  blind.  And  in  that  duty  it 
specifically  includes  provision  for  their  employment.  The 
country  is  divided  into  areas,  each  of  which  is  required 
to  submit  a  scheme  for  this  purpose.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  this  has  already  been  done  in  all  but  two  areas, 
and  it  is  likely  that  within  the  next  few  months  provision 
will  have  been  made  for  the  employment  of  the  blind 
throughout  England  and  Wales.  Another  section  of  the 
same  Act  extends  the  provisions  of  the  War  Charities  Act 
to  blind  societies.  By  these  provisions  all  such  societies 
are  required  to  be  registered,  and  it  is  an  offence  for  any 
society  not  so  registered  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds. 
An  institution  may  be  removed  from  the  register  if  its 
management  is  not  satisfactory.  The  decision  as  to  this 
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rests  with  the  local  authority.  A  grant  of  £^20  per  annum 
for  each  blind  worker  employed  is  made  to  all  institutions 
which  have  accepted  the  scheme  put  forward  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  public  authorities  have  ample 
powers  to  provide  employment  for  the  blind,  and  that  they 
very  wisely  intend  to  make  use  of  existing  agencies  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  policy  will  be 
continued  and  developed  until,  in  the  near  future,  the 
whole  ground  is  covered.  If,  as  I  hope,  the  co-operation 
of  public  and  private  enterprise  is  assured,  the  question  of 
the  division  of  the  work  between  them  requires  careful 
consideration.  We  must  avoid  the  mistake  that  was  made 
with  the  schools  of  having  two  systems — largely  inde¬ 
pendent  of,  and  to  some  extent  in  competition  with,  each 
other — engaged  on  the  same  work.  Such  a  method  could 
only  result  in  the  system  which  has  the  public  purse  behind 
it  swallowing  up  the  other,  and  the  eventual  extinction 
of  private  charity;  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
deprecated. 

Two  alternative  methods  suggest  themselves,  each  of 
which  has  features  that  recommend  it. 

The  first  is  the  retention  of  the  present  system,  by  which 
the  work  is  done  by  private  institutions,  mainly  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  with  sufficient  subsidiary  grants 
from  the  State.  If  this  method  is  adopted  it  is  clear  that 
the  grant  will  have  to  be  considerably  more  than  the  £20 
now  given.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  funds  must  come  from  private  sources  if  private 
management  is  to  be  retained.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
grant  should  be  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  whole 
expenses,  and  that  these  should  be  calculated  on  a  scale 
compatible  with  real  efficiency.  This  would  be  secured 
by  Government  inspection,  to  which  all  blind  institutions 
should,  of  course,  be  subject.  If  an  institution  failed,  say, 
for  two  consecutive  years,  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  it 
would  be  removed  from  the  register,  and  its  work  would 
be  taken  over  by  the  County  Council.  The  obvious  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  course  is  the  possibility — I  hope  not  probability 
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— that  this  would  happen  in  so  many  instances  as  to  lead 
to  the  ultimate,  though  gradual,  disappearance  of  private 
institutions. 

The  other  course  would  be  for  the  State  to  under¬ 
take  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind,  on  the  principles  already  indicated,  and  to  leave  all 
accessories  to  private  charity.  These  would  include 
provisions  for  workers  during  periods  of  unemployment 
(a  matter  with  which  the  State,  qua  employer,  should  not 
concern  itself),  for  holidays,  illness  in  the  family,  convey¬ 
ance  to  and  from  work,  and  the  many  other  things  which 
tend  to  alleviate  the  calamity  of  blindness.  The  fact  that 
such  things  were  avowedly  outside  the  province  of  the 
public  authority  would  appeal  powerfully  to  private 
charity  to  secure  their  provision.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  State  is  ultimately  responsible  for  this  or  any  other 
work,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  individuals  to  think 
and  say  that  it  is  no  concern  of  theirs. 

Whichever  of  these  methods  is  adopted,  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  leave  education  and  pensions  to  be 
provided  by  the  State,  and  to  keep  these  distinct  from 
employment. 

I  have  in  this  paper  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the 
employment  of  manual  workers  in  institutions^  for  these 
form  the  great  majority  of  the  employable  blind.  I  am 
well  aware  that  in  addition  to  these  there  are  two  classes 
of  blind  workers  whose  claims  must  not  be  overlooked. 
These  are  mental  workers,  and  those  who  work,  whether 
with  head  or  hand,  in  their  own  homes.  The  number  of 
these  is  not  negligible.  In  1921  (the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available)  there  were  47  blind  clergymen,  562 
musicians,  and  133  school  teachers,  and  probably  some  of 
those  (1,309)  classed  as  miscellaneous  are  also  mental 
workers.  In  1922  there  were  some  900  or  1,000  recognised 
home  workers,  engaged  in  occupations  normally  carried 
on  in  workshops,  without  counting  those  mental  workers 
already  mentioned  or  blind  persons  occupied  as  gardeners, 
shopkeepers,  etc.  Each  of  these  classes  must  clearly 
receive  separate  treatnient,  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  what 
that  treatment  should  be,  especially  in  the  way  of  pro- 
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viding  employment.  Something  could  no  doubt  be  done 
— and  efforts  are  being  made  in  this  direction — to  provide 
home  artisans  with  materials,  and  to  assist  in  the  disposal 
of  the  goods  made  by  them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
work  can  be  found  for  them.  With  regard  to  blind 
workers,  the  only  way  that  I  see  of  assisting  them  is  to 
give  them  a  pecuniary  subsidy  based  on  their  necessities 
and  their  earnings.  But  this  is  part  of  the  problem  of 
the  maintenance  rather  than  the  employment  of  the  blind, 
and  as  such  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article.  And  it  will  probably  be  found  that  blind  mental 
workers  are  less  handicapped  by  their  infirmity  and  better 
able  to  earn  their  own  living  than  are  their  fellow  sufferers 
who  must  win  their  daily  bread  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands.  The  claim  of  both  classes  on  the  practical  sym¬ 
pathy  of  their  sighted  brethren  is  insistent  and  irresistible, 
and  no  effort  must  be  spared  by  the  community  or  by 
individuals  to  lighten  the  load  of  their  darkness  by  the 
solace  of  regular  and  remunerative  work. 

P.S. — Since  this  article  was  written,  Mr.  Ben  Purse’s 
interesting  book  The  Blind  in  Industry  has  appeared.  It 
is  an  expansion  of  the  articles  by  him  in  the  Beacon,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  I  am  gratified  to 
notice  the  extent  to  which  this  experienced  writer  endorses 
the  suggestions  made  in  this  paper. 


B.  R.  V.  M. 


SAFEGUARDING  REVIVED 


By  Kenneth  R.  Swan 

In  order  to  get  the  Government’s  recent  proposals  for 
safeguarding  British  industries  into  proper  perspective  it 
is  necessary  to  glance  back  a  little. 

In  1919  the  aftermath  of  the  war  led  to  the  proposal  of 
two  measures  involving  the  imposition  of  duties  upon 
imported  articles,  namely,  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries 
Act  and  Dyestuffs  Act.  The  object  of  the  Safeguarding  of 
Industries  Act  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
designed  to  foster  and  protect  certain  special  industries 
designated  as  “  key  industries,”  which  were  deemed  to  be 
vital  either  to  the  political  security  or  industrial  well-being 
and  independence  of  this  country  and  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  outbreak  of  war  found  us  lamentably  deficient  in  a 
variety  of  essential  commodities  which  it  was,  or  appeared 
to  be,  perfectly  possible  for  us  to  produce  in  this  country, 
but  which  for  one  reason  or  another  we  had  been  content 
to  buy  abroad.  It  was  obvious  that,  when  hostilities  ended 
and  trade  with  Germany  was  resumed,  those  industries 
which  we  had  hastily  created  to  supply  these  deficiencies 
in  our  national  equipment  would  be  threatened  with  serious 
loss,  if  not  total  extinction.  The  dye  industry  was  the 
most  cogent  example  of  this  danger.  We  had  created 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  with  prodigious  effort 
and  at  enormous  cost,  a  British  industrial  organisation  for 
manufacturing  and  supplying  those  artificial  and  synthetic 
dyestuffs  and  kindred  chemicals  which  we  had,  prior  to  the 
war,  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

It  was  manifest  that  this  hastily  improvised  manufacture 
could  not  hope,  when  the  war  was  over,  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  free  competition  of  the  gigantic  and  highly 
organised  dye  industries  of  the  Continent.  Either  a  tariff 
or  a  subsidy  was  imperative  to  ensure  the  continued  manu¬ 
facture  of  dyestuffs  in  England.  Practically  all  shades  of 
political  opinion  concurred  in  this  view  and  in  the  resolu- 
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tion  that  all  “  key  industries  ”  must  be  similarly  protected. 
Financial  exigencies  precluded  the  idea  of  a  bounty,  and  a 
tariff  was  accordingly  approved  as  the  only  practicable 
expedient.  Dyestuffs  and  intermediates  were  conse¬ 
quently  subjected  to  a  duty  by  the  Dyestuffs  Act  of  1920; 
whilst  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  was  passed  in 
1921  to  afford  by  Part  I  a  similar  protection  to  other  key 
industries. 

The  object  of  Part  II  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries 
Act  was  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  Part  I,  as  indeed 
also  was  its  whole  scheme  both  in  principle  and  operation. 
Part  II  had  nothing  to  do  with  key  industries.  It  was 
directed  to  the  safeguarding  of  any  industry  which  was 
adversely  affected  by  either  or  both  of  two  evils : — 
(i)  dumping,  that  is  to  say,  the  selling  of  foreign-made 
goods  in  this  country  at  a  price  below  the  actual  cost  of 
manufacture  in  the  country  of  their  origin,  and  (2)  the 
abnormal  advantage  which  the  depreciation  of  foreign 
currency  in  relation  to  sterling  gave  to  the  foreign  trader  in 
competing  with  the  English  manufacturer. 

It  was  obvious  that  both  of  these  forms  of  abnormal  or 
unfair  competition  tended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  British 
labour  employed  in  the  particular  industries  immediately 
affected,  and  it  was  in  order  to  prevent  this  displacement 
of  labour  that  Part  II  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries 
Act  came  into  being.  This  enactment  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
instance,  since  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  Free  Trade 
in  England,  of  the  legislature  sanctioning  the  imposition 
of  import  duties  for  the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of 
protecting  particular  home  industries  and  counteracting 
the  falling  off  of  employment  in  these  industries.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  this 
medicine  was  only  resorted  to  as  a  temporary  expedient 
and  an  emergency  prescription  for  the  treatment  of  what  at 
that  time  appeared  to  be  an  abnormal  distemper  in  the 
body  politic,  and  not  as  a  tonic  to  stimulate  and  fortify  a 
healthy  patient.  And  it  was  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that 
many  Free  Traders  felt  themselves  able  to  support  the 
Bill  without  any  conscious  betrayal  of  their  principles. 

Two  distinct  types  of  protective  legislation  are 
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embodied  in  this  Act.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  not  only  is  the  object  of  Part  I  (the  protection  of  key 
industries)  different  from  that  of  Part  II  (the  prevention 
of  dumping  and  unfair  trading),  but  the  method  and  pro¬ 
cedure  designed  for  attaining  these  desired  ends  is  entirely 
different. 

In  Part  I  the  legislature  determined  ab  initio  what 
articles  were  to  be  subjected  to  import  duty. 

The  Schedule  to  Part  I  of  the  Act  contains  a  list  of 
the  various  commodities  upon  which  it  is  intended  that 
duty  shall  be  charged.  It  specifies,  for  example,  optical 
glass  and  optical  instruments,  laboratory  glassware  and 
apparatus,  electrical  and  measuring  instruments,  wireless 
valves,  tungsten  and  certain  other  rare  metals,  and  certain 
classes  of  chemicals.  In  some  cases  the  Schedule  men¬ 
tions  the  particular  article,  in  other  cases  it  merely 
designates  the  class  or  group  of  articles  on  which  duty  is 
to  be  levied.  The  Board  of  Trade  was  empowered  to 
specify  more  precisely  the  particular  articles  which  would 
bear  duty  as  falling  within  one  or  other  of  these  groups. 

Anyone  who  desired  to  challenge  the  Board  of  Trade 
lists  on  the  ground  that  some  article  was  wrongly  included 
in  or  excluded  from  these  lists  was  at  liberty  to  lodge  his 
complaint  within  three  months  from  the  publication  of  the 
lists.  But  no  objection  could  be  raised  to  the  levying  of 
duty  upon  any  article  or  group  of  articles  specifically  and 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  original  Schedule  to  the  Act. 

This  part  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  is  still 
in  force,  and  the  duties  so  imposed  will  in  the  ordinary 
course  continue  to  be  levied  until  August  19th,  1926,  when 
tffe  Act  is  due  to  expire. 

Under  Part  II  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act 
the  procedure  was  wholly  different.  No  tariff  was  imposed 
ab  initio,  but  opportunity  was  given  to  the  British  manu¬ 
facturer  to  come  forward  and  make  out  a  case  for  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  any  foreign 
goods  which  he  could  show  were  being  dumped  or  sold  in 
this  country  at  prices  below  those  at  which  he  could 
profitably  manufacture  them.  That,  however,  was  only  the 
first  step  in  the  case  he  had  to  make  out.  [The  object  of 
Part  II  was  to  protect  the  British  manufacturer  against 
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unfair  foreign  competition  arising  from  depreciated 
foreign  currency.  The  manufacturer  had,  therefore,  also 
to  show  that  the  state  of  things  of  which  he  complained 
was  due  to  depreciation  of  foreign  currency  in  relation  to 
sterling,  and  he  had  further  to  show  that  by  reason  of  these 
facts  employment  in  the  industry  concerned  was,  or  was 
likely  to  be,  seriously  affected. 

The  manufacturer,  who  considered  himself  in  a  position 
to  make  out  a  case  satisfying  all  these  conditions,  laid  the 
facts  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  if  satisfied  that 
there  was  a  pritna  facie  case,  appointed  a  Committee, 
usually  a  Committee  of  five,  to  investigate  the  facts  and 
report  upon  them.  The  Committees  were  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  with 
special  knowledge  of  business  and  commerce  and  selected 
so  as  to  constitute  (so  far  as  their  political  and  economic 
tendencies  went)  a  suitably  balanced  tribunal. 

The  case  was  presented  to  the  Committee  in  the  form 
of  a  written  statement,  supported  and  supplemented  by 
such  evidence  as  the  petitioner  was  able  to  obtain  from 
those  connected  with  the  trade. 

Anyone  desiring  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  case, 
whether  representing  other  manufacturers  or  importers  or 
the  consumer,  was  entitled  to  submit  a  case  in  writing  and 
to  support  it  by  such  evidence  as  he  could  adduce. 

In  addition  to  ascertaining  whether  a  case  was  made  out 
upon  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  petitioner,  the  Committee 
was  further  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting :  (i)  on  the 
effect  which  the  imposition  of  a  duty  would  have  upon 
employment  in  any  other  industry  which  used  the  goods 
proposed  to  be  charged  with  duty,  and  (2)  whether  the 
manufacture  sought  to  be  protected  was  carried  on  with 
reasonable  efficiency  and  economy 

On  the  Committee  reporting  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
a  case  for  imposition  of  a  duty  was  made  out  and  that  the 
other  conditions  were  satisfied,  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
empowered  to  make  an  order  imposing  a  33^  per  cent,  duty 
on  the  importation  of  the  goods  in  question.  These  orders 
were  then  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
if  approved  by  the  House  became  operative  forthwith. 
Orders  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  continued  in  force 
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for  three  years  or  such  less  period  as  might  be  specified  in 
the  order. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  procedure  prescribed  under 
Part  II  of  the  Act. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  Part  of  the  Act  some 
fourteen  applications  were  referred  to  and  reported  on  by 
Committees  under  these  provisions.^  Only  two  of  these 
(viz.,  the  applications  in  respect  of  fabric  gloves  and  gas 
mantles)  resulted  in  the  Board  of  Trade  making  an  order 
for  the  imposition  of  a  33^  per  cent,  import  duty. 

Owing  to  the  provision  in  the  Act  that  no  order  made 
on  the  ground  of  depreciation  of  foreign  currency  should 
continue  in  force  after  the  expiration  of  three  years  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act  (viz.,  August  19th,  1921),  the  tariffs 
imposed  under  this  Part  of  the  Act  lapsed  last  August, 
and  Part  II  of  the  Act  is  now  dead.  The  Government’s 
proposals,  published  in  a  White  Paper  in  the  beginning 
of  February  last,  are  modelled  fairly  closely  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  procedure  embodied  in  the  now  lapsed  Part  II 
of  the  Act. 

The  applicant  has  in  the  first  place  to  satisfy  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  the  industry  applying  for  an  enquiry  can  be 
reasonably  regarded  as  one  of  substantial  importance.  The 
Board  must  also  be  satisfied  that  there  is  frima  facie 
evidence  that  the  competition  due  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  in  the  industry  concerned  is  exceptional  and 
that  by  reason  of  such  competition  employment  of  British 
labour  is  seriously  affected. 

The  applicant  must  further  show  that  in  the  countries 
from  which  such  competition  largely  comes  the  conditions 
are  so  different  from  those  existing  in  this  country  as  to 
render  the  competition  unfair. 

The  Board  of  Trade  will,  in  its  discretion,  refuse  an 
enquiry,  irrespective  of  other  conditions  obtaining  in  the 
industry,  if  it  is  of  opinion  that  the  industry  is  not 

(i)  1,  Fabric  gloves;  2,  Domestic,  illuminating  and  mounting  glass¬ 
ware  ;  3,  Aluminium  hollow  ware ;  4,  Wrought  enamelled  hollow  ware ; 
5,  Gas  mantles ;  6,  Gold  leaf ;  7,  Plain  and  enamelled  baths ;  8,  Toys ; 
9,  Gold  and  aluminium  bronze  powders;  10,  Wire  nails;  ii,  Snap  fas¬ 
teners  and  hooks  and  eyes;  12,  Optical  elements  and  optical  and  other 
scientific  instruments ;  13,  Glass  bottles ;  14,  Vulcanised  fibre. 
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carried  on  in  this  country  with  reasonable  efficiency  and 
economy,  or  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  goods  of 
the  class  in  question  would  exert  a  seriously  adverse  effect 
on  employment  in  any  other  industry  which  uses  the  goods 
proposed  to  be  subjected  to  duty. 

Assuming  that  the  applicant  has  satisfied  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  these  matters,  the  case  is 
then  referred  to  a  Committee  of  five  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  care  being  taken  to 
exclude  from  such  Committee  any  person  whose  interests 
may  be  materially  affected  by  the  action  which  may  be 
taken  on  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

The  investigation  conducted  by  the  Committee  involves 
a  further  and  more  searching  enquiry  into  the  various 
matters  as  to  which  the  applicant  has  already  made  out  a 
frinia  facie  case.  In  addition  to  these  investigations,  the 
Committee  is  also  required  to  enquire  and  report  whether 
the  foreign  goods  imported  are  being  sold  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  prices  which  are  below  the  prices  at  which 
similar  goods  can  be  profitably  manufactured  here. 

In  the  main  these  regulations  reproduce  those  contained 
in  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  of  1921.  But  one 
or  two  differences  have  to  be  noted. 

Under  the  former  procedure  the  basis  of  the  applicant’s 
case  had  to  be  depreciation  of  currency.  This  was  a  sine 
qua  non.  His  complaint  could  not  be  based  on  any  other 
ground  of  unfair  competition.  The  new  regulations  offer 
greater  latitude  in  this  respect.  It  is  recognised  that  unfair 
competition  may  arise  from  other  causes;  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  now  empowered  to  take  into  consideration  also 
unfair  trading  which  arises  from  : — 

(1)  Subsidies,  bounties,  and  other  artificial  advantages,  or 

(2)  From  inferior  conditions  of  employment,  whether  in  respect  of 
remuneration  or  hours  of  employment  or  otherwise,  obtaining  amongst 
the  persons  employed  in  the  production  of  the  imported  goods  in  question ; 
as  compared  with  those  obtaining  amongst  persons  employed  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  similar  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  Committee  is  not 
restricted  in  its  recommendation  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to 
be  imposed.  Under  the  former  regulations  the  limit  was 
33i  pcf  cent.  The  Committee  is  now  required  to  report 
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(assuming  that  a  claim  to  duty  has  been  established)  what 
rate  of  duty  is,  in  its  opinion,  reasonably  sufficient  to 
counteract  the  unfair  competition. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  any  duties 
proposed  shall  be  embodied  in  a  Finance  Bill,  and  shall  be 
imposed  for  a  limited  period,  to  be  stated  in  the  Bill. 

Any  duty  imposed  as  the  result  of  the  Committee’s 
recommendation  will  be  operative  not  only  as  against  goods 
coming  from  the  country  whose  unfair  competition  was  the 
subject  of  the  claim,  but  equally  against  goods  of  the  class 
in  question  coming  from  all  foreign  countries.  The 
Government  is  by  its  recent  commercial  treaty  with 
Germany  debarred  from  proposing  any  differential  tariff 
to  the  prejudice  of  German-made  goods.  Although,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  there  is  in  some  respects  a  little  more 
elasticity  and  latitude  in  these  new  regulations  than  there 
was  in  the  old,  still,  the  conditions  are  so  complex  and  the 
procedure  so  cumbrous  and  prolonged  that  few  applicants 
can  hope  to  come  through  the  ordeal  with  success. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  matter  could 
not  be  dealt  with  on  broader  and  simpler  lines.  The  main 
factors  of  the  problem  are  simple  enough.  Here  on  the 
one  hand  you  have  a  gigantic  army  of  unemployed,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  are  capable  of  being  employed 
upon  productive  work.  On  the  other  hand  you  have  a  vast 
and  increasing  volume  of  goods  pouring  into  the  country 
from  abroad,  the  product  of  foreign  labour.  It  is  a  fact 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  foreign-made  goods 
could  be  equally  well  made  by  British  labour.  The  prob¬ 
lem  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  this.  Subject  to  what 
conditions  and  safeguards  can  such'  a  tariff  be  imposed 
upon  these  foreign-made  goods  as  to  exclude  them  for  all 
practical  purposes  from  the  English  market  and  permit 
the  demand  for  them  to  be  met  by  the  employment  of 
English  labour?  Two  conditions  are  manifestly  required  : — 

(i)  That  there  is  a  substantial  quantity  of  foreign-made  goods  of  the 
kind  in  question  competing  with  British  manufacture,  and  that  the 
English  manufacturer  is  producing,  or  is  able  and  undertakes  to  produce, 
goods  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  those  coming  from  abroad. 

(a)  That  there  shall  be  no  increase  in  price  of  these  goods  consequent 
upon  the  imposition  of  the  duty. 
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Provided  that  the  facts  relevant  to  the  first  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee, 
as  they  are  capable  of  being  without  any  lengthy  or 
complicated  enquiry,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
a  duty  should  not  be  imposed,  if  adequate  safeguards  can 
be  devised  for  the  fulfilment  of  condition  (2). 

If  orders  for  the  imposition  of  duties  were  made  revoc¬ 
able,  and  if  the  continuance  of  the  duty  on  foreign  goods 
was  made  conditional  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  price 
of  the  English-made  article  at  a  reasonable  level,  it  ought 
not  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  a  vigilant  Board  of  Trade 
to  see  that  an  expedient  designed  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  usefully  absorbing  some  of  our  unemployed  is  not  used 
as  an  instrument  of  extortion  against  the  public. 

As  regards  the  necessity  for  a  third  condition,  namely, 
some  proviso,  or  guarantee,  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  English  manufacture  deteriorating  under 
the  enervating  influence  of  a  protective  tariff,  much  might 
be  said.  Two  facts,  however,  deserve  attention.  The 
British  manufacturer  is  not  blind  to  his  own  interests. 
Though  protected  in  his  home  market,  he  has  still  to  meet 
competition  in  foreign  markets;  and  unless  his  manufacture 
is  carried  on  in  an  efficient  and  up-to-date  manner,  both  as 
regards  the  process  and  machinery  he  employs  and  as 
regards  the  general  organisation  of  his  business,  he  cannot 
hope  to  survive. 

Protected  countries — one  might  instance  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  example — are  not  notorious  for  the 
inefficiency  of  their  methods  of  manufacture.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  surest  method  of  keeping  an  industry  in¬ 
efficient  is  to  keep  it  poor.  Practical  experience,  therefore, 
points  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  this  insistence  on 
efficiency  is  somewhat  pedantic  and  unnecessary,  and  that 
efficiency  in  trade  is  so  intimately  related  to  success  and 
self-interest  that  it  can  very  well  be  left  to  look  after  itself. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  beyond  reasonable  hope  or  practical 
politics  that  some  simplification  of  the  present  regulations 
and  procedure  on  the  lines  above  indicated  may  be  devised 
in  the  near  future. 


RESURRECTION 

(A  Fantasy) 

By  Regina  Miriam  Bloch 

And  as  I  slumbered  in  my  grave 
The  dead  arose  in  clouds. 

I  heard  their  glad  unnumbered  feet, 

The  trailing  of  their  shrouds. 

In  floods  they  surged  above  my  tomb, 

I  jarred  with  the  beat. 

Like  waves  upon  a  shingly  shore. 

Of  those  insistent  feet. 

I  heard  one  cry :  “  I  see  my  love 
I  lost  these  thousand  years !  ” 

And  one  :  “Now  near  we  to  God’s  House 
From  sin  and  war  and  tears.” 

Another  :  “  The  Lord  keeps  His  plight — 
The  sea  gives  up  its  dead. 

I  was  once  drowned  therein  by  night, 

Lo,  weeds  are  on  my  head.”  .  .  . 

A  fourth  :  “  Aye,  the  glorious  Light 
From  God’s  throne  blossoms  out.” 

And  even  as  she  spoke,  I  felt 
The  tempestuous  shout 

Of  all  the  banded  seraphim 
And  winged  fleeting  throng. 

That  dwell  beyond  the  silver  spheres 
And  walk  God’s  ways  among. 

Then  Tophet  called  its  aweful  notes, 

The  dead  joined  in  its  gyres. 

With  those  myriad  mirthful  throats 
Long  closed  unto  song’s  fires. 

I  only  lay  and  listened 
And  said  :  “  The  earth  is  fair. 

Rare  flowers  spring  from  out  mine  eyes 
And  burgeon  in  my  hair. 
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“  Like  balm  their  wafted  perfume  falls. 

I  died  of  all  my  love. 

O,  fainly  would  I  lie  and  sleep, 

Than  joy  with  them  above.” 

And  as  I  spake,  I  heard  God’s  voice. 

It  was  most  small  and  still. 

But  stars  hushed  in  their  swarming  spire, 

I  felt  the  angels  thrill. 

He  said  :  “  I  see  a  grave  untouched 
About  which  roses  flame. 

Go  down  to  it,  Christ  Paraclete, 

And  ask  this  spirit’s  name.” 

Then  I  heard  Christ  walk  down  the  steep. 
The  tumbled  mounds  he  past. 

The  birds  were  silent  with  the  world 
Until  he  parled  at  last. 

Saying  :  “  Belov’d,  my  wounded  hands 
Knock  on  thy  quiet  tomb. 

The  dead  are  roused,  their  time  is  o’er. 
Why  wilt  thou  bide  in  gloom 

“  Come  forth,  for  bone  is  linked  to  bone 
And  flesh  is  joined  to  blood. 

And  those  who  lay  in  ashen  dust 
Are  men  and  maids  of  God.” 

I  said  ;  “  There  is  no  house  for  me, 

I'his  narrow  one  beside. 

For  I  bore  long  the  pain  of  love 
And  Heaven  were  too  wide 

“  For  weary  eyes  like  mine  to  see, 

For  tired  feet  to  roam.  .  .  . 

My  brown  earth-bed  is  small  and  warm 
And  I  can  dream  of  home.” 

And  Christ  said  :  “  Child,  thou  knowest  well 
How  I  was  crucified. 

They  nailed  me  to  the  bitter  wood. 

And  jeered  at  me  and  lied. 
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“.They  set  the  thorns  about  my  brow 
And  stabbed  me  with  a  spear. 

And  yet  I  rose  for  love  of  them — 

Wilt  thou  not  rise,  my  dear?”- 

I  said :  “  I  have  not  heard  his  voice 
Amid  these  countless  cries. 

He  would  not  kiss  me  if  he  came, 

Nor  look  into  mine  eyes. 

“  For  he  put  shame  upon  my  soul 
And  hurt  me  with  its  brand. 

And  I  would  be  as  sad  in  Heav’n 
As  in  a  barren  land. 

“  Its  hymns  would  pierce  me  to  the  heart. 
The  joy  of  them,  that  go 
Together  through  its  amaranth. 

Would  but  recall  my  woe. 

“  I  would  be  blinded  by  its  sun. 

And  all  its  mazy  blue 
Were  as  a  waste  of  loneliness 
That  I  must  wander  through.” 

Then  Christ  went  slowly  back  to  God. 

He  said :  “  I  have  no  pow’r. 

Two  roses  red  her  mouth  hath  bred. 

Her  heart  bears  a  black  flow’r. 

“  All  strange  it  waves  in  moaning  winds 
And  writhes  and  seems  to  wane. 

And  opens  out  its  petaled  lips, 

Like  some  wild  soul  in  pain.”* 

Then  God  cried  forth  to  me  and  said : 

“  Daughter,  the  night  is  flown. 

I  have  proclaimed  immortal  Day, 

Why  wilt  thou  sleep  alone  ?  ” 

And  I  wailed :  “  Lord,  I  had  a  heart 
But  Thou  didst  watch  it  break. 

So  let  me  lie  and  slumber  on 
For  Thy  dear  Mercy’s  sake.” 
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And  lo !  God  answered  and  said 
“  My  child,  thy  wound  is  deep ; 

If  the  one  gift  My  Grace  can  give 
Is  this  eternal  sleep, 

“  Then  will  I  rain  its  guerdon  down 
As  autumn  sheds  the  leaf : 

For  know,  ye  hosts,  that  range  around, 
This  dawn  shall  hold  no  grief.” 

And  lo,  I  list  four  angels  sweep, 

E’en  as  the  zephyrs  steal. 

To  the  four  corners  of  my  grave 
And  seal  them  with  a  seal. 

I  sank  away  into  the  night, 

I  heard  the  laughter  cease. 

I  only  felt  the  flowers  blow. 

The  waters  croon  of  peace. 

And  dreamed  your  face  lay  close  to  mine. 
Between  my  throat  and  chin. 

And  as  you  drew  my  lips  to  yours  .  .  . 

I  drew  all  Heaven  in. 
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By  Margaret  L.  Woods 

Some  months  ago,  in  the  Reminiscences  of  Professor  Sayce,  1 
came  on  an  excellent  ghost  story  in  which  the  Professor,  and  subse¬ 
quently  other  members  of  his  family,  were  the  percipients.  To  be 
perfectly  well  attested  a  ghost  should  be  seen  by  more  than  one  person, 
and  preferably  by  persons  previously  ignorant  of  the  Haunt.  Professor 
Sayce’s  story  fulfilled  these  conditions.  On  reading  it  and  his  account 
of  two  less  evidential  psydiic  happenings,  I  noted  in  my  mind  the 
frequency  of  such  stories  in  biographies  and  memoirs,  old  and  new. 
Even  in  that  long  period  during  which  for  a  man  to  confess  to  having 
seen  a  ghost  was  to  be  at  once  convicted  of  drunkenness,  gluttony,  or 
neurasthenia,  the  ghosts  would  out.  I  remember  one  evidentially  excel¬ 
lent  story  in — I  think — the  History  of  the  Cokes  of  Norfolk.  A  man 
and  his  wife  are  sitting  together  in  the  evening.  The  husband  goes  to 
the  library  to  fetch  a  book.  He  returns  sooner  than  the  wife  expects, 
without  the  book,  and  asks  his  wife  to  go  to  the  library  and  look  for 
it.  She  goes  and  comes  back  looking  disturbed.  “  Did  you  notice 
anything  unusual  in  the  library?  ”  he  asks.  “  Yes,”  she  replies,  “  1 
saw  your  father’s  face  between  the  folding  doors.”  “  I  saw  it,  too,” 
returns  the  husband,  “  and  I  sent  you  there  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  an  hallucination  on  my  part.” 

Some  people  will  express  surprise — contemptuous — at  the  statement 
that  such  stories  are  common  in  biographies.  These  be  they  who  batten 
on  the  biographies  of  deceased  M.P.’s,  filled  with  the  corpses  of  dead 
and  forgotten  politics.  Graves  over  which  not  even  corpse-lights 
dance.  Not  that  a  politician  may  not  see  a  ghost  as  well  as  anyone 
else.  Did  not  one  intrude  on  a  famous  lawyer — when  he  was  in  his 
batli,  too — to  his  infinite  vexation?  But  the  politician  who  had  had  a 
similar  experience  dare  not,  alive  or  dead,  confess  to  it,  lest  he  should 
”  give  occasion  to  the  enemy.” 

The  strange  thing  is  that  precisely  the  kind  of  man  who 
might  be  expected  to  see  ghosts,  the  man  of  creative  imagination, 
does  not.  The  only  instance  that  I  can  recall  of  a  poet  seeing  one  is 
that  of  Shelley,  who,  shortly  before  he  was  drowned,  saw'  the  phantom 
of  a  child  recently  dead  rise  from  the  surf  below  his  house  and  clap 
its  hands,  as  though  summoning  him,  and  also  saw  his  own  wraith 
walk  along  the  terrace  before  the  windows.  But  Shelley  was  always 
and  systematically  under-fed.  A  fact  which  probably  accounts  for 
much  in  his  so  interesting  history.  Many  men  of  first-rate  intellect 
have  seen  ghosts,  and  many  more  average  "  common-sense  ”  people.  I 
personally  have  never  seen  one,  not  even  in  haunted  houses.  This  does 
not  prevent  me  from  accepting  the  testimony  of  those  who  have,  when 
it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  accepted  with  reference  to  any 
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other  unusual  phenomenon.  I  was  about  to  say  “  any  material 
phenomenon,”  but  I  remember  that  Matter  in  the  former  sense  of  the 
word  has  now  been  shown  not  to  exist.  I  think  it  is  not  irrelevant  to 
record  a  remark  made  to  me  by  my  uncle,  F.  H.  Bradley,  not  less 
than  thirty  years  ago.  Pointing  to  the  door  of  his  rooms  in 
Merton  College,  he  said  :  ”  The  substance  of  that  door  appears  solid 
to  me.  It  is  a  form  of  Matter  through  which  my  form  of  Matter 
cannot  pass.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  exist  a  form 
which  could  pass  through  it.”  He  said  this  during  a  discussion 
on  psychic  phenomena :  a  subject  in  which  he  was  interested 
to  the  last.  Four  months  before  his  death  he  told  me  that  he  had 
written  an  article  dealing  with  it.  He  characteristically  added  that  he 
did  not  think  anyone  would  be  interested  in  the  article,  as  he  had  come 
to  no  conclusion,  one  way  or  the  other.  I  fear  that  the  manuscript 
was  destroyed,  as  it  has  not  been  found.  I  am  told,  however,  that 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  an  article  which  he  published  some  years  ago, 
considering  that  he  had  weighted  the  scales  too  much  against  the 
Psychics.  Such  was  the  attitude  of  a  great  philosophic  mind  towards 
these  questions.  It  was  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  scientific 
minds,  and  I  think  preferable. 

Among  the  not  a  few  ”  first-hand  ”  ghost  stories  to  which  I  have 
listened  there  is  one  which  is  somewhat  unusual.  It  was  well  attested, 
for  it  was  told  to  my  husband  and  myself  by  the  two  percipients,  one 
telling  and  the  other  confirming  the  tale.  This  was  many  years  ago. 
Were  it  not  so  I  should  not  feel  it  permissible  to  publish  the  story. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  wrote  it  down  at  the  time,  but  though  it 
would  better  attest  my  tale  had  I  done  so,  I  know  that  it  makes 
no  real  difference  to  its  veracity.  Both  my  husband  and  myself 
have  often  told  it,  and  I  can  very  positively  declare  that  I 
have  never  deviated  by  a  hair’s-breadth  from  the  facts  as  told  to 
us.  The  names  of  persons  and  localities  I  alter  for  obvious  reasons. 
The  narrators  I  will  call  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Danby.  They  were 
both  members  of  well-known  families,  seated  in  different  parts  of 
England.  I  state  this,  as  it  might  be  suggested  that  Colonel  Danby 
had  heard  in  infancy  that  the  home  of  his  future  wife  was  haunted,  and 
retained  the  knowledge  in  his  subliminal  consciousness.  I  will  call 
Mrs.  Danby’s  home  Widdrington  Hall,  and  her  family  name  Widdring- 
ton.  Mrs.  Danby  herself  was  totally  unaware  that  any  part  of  the 
Hall  was  supposed  to  be  haunted.  This  apparent  improbability  will  be 
explained  by  the  course  of  the  story. 

The  first  time  that  she  and  her  husband  went  to  stay  at  Widdrington 
after  their  marriage  they  occupied  rooms  in  which  she  had  naturally 
never  before  slept.  They  were  a  bedroom  and  dressing-room  over  the 
dining-room.  Mrs.  Danby  carefully  explained  the  topography  of  the 
Hall,  but  of  this  nothing  remains  in  my  mind  except  the  point  of  the 
explanation,  namely,  that  the  dining-room  and  the  two  rooms  over  it 
formed  a  block  more  or  less  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  There 
was  thus  no  possibility  of  sounds  travelling  to  it  from  adjoining  rooms 
along  the  boards  or  rafters,  as  is  said  sometimes  to  happen. 
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On  the  first  night  after  their  arrival  Mrs.  Danby  was  in  bed  before 
her  husband.  It  was  a  four-post  bed,  and  while  lying  in  it  she 
observed  the  curtains  to  be  moving  about  in  a  peculiar  manner.  No  idea 
of  a  supernormal  agency  occurred  to  her.  She  called  to  her  husband, 
who  was  in  the  dressing-room,  saying  she  thought  some  of  <he  dogs 
must  have  got  into  the  room,  and  begging  him  to  turn  them  out.  He 
came  in,  searched  under  the  bed  and  in  every  possible  place  of  con¬ 
cealment — ^and  found  neither  dogs  nor  anything  else  which  could  account 
for  what  had  happened  or  for  what  was  about  to  happen.  So  far, 
however,  the  disturbance  had  been  so  slight  that  neither  he  nor  his  wife 
attached  the  least  importance  to  it. 

Having  completed  his  examination  of  the  room.  Colonel  Danby  got 
into  bed  and  put  out  the  light.  No  sooner  had  he  done  this  than  they 
were  both  aware  of  a  horrible  sound  quite  close  by  them.  It  appeared 
indeed  to  arise  actually  from  the  bed  between  them.  It  was  a  gurgling, 
gasping,  groaning  noise  which  Colonel  Danby,  who  had  fought  in  the 
Crimea,  recognised  as  that  made  by  a  man  dying  from  a  wound  in 
the  throat.  While  this  atrocious  sound  continued,  the  pair  lay  still, 
paralysed  by  horror  and  amazement.  It  ceased,  and  a  voice,  which 
appeared  to  speak  from  the  foot  of  the  bed,  said  : 

“  Please  ask  for  Mr.  Onslow.” 

Unfortunately,  they  did  not  respond  to  this  request,  but  Colonel 
Danby,  recovering  his  presence  of  mind  on  hearing  the  voice,  at  once 
struck  a  light,  and  leapt  out  of  bed.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 
He  again  searched  the  room,  fruitlessly,  as  before.  The  rest  of  the 
night  passed  without  further  disturbance. 

The  following  morning  Mrs.  Danby  told  her  father  what  had  occurred. 
She  asked  whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  anything  unaccountable  happen¬ 
ing  in  that  room  before  and  whether  he  knew  anything  about  a  Mr. 
Onslow,  whose  name  was  quite  unfamiliar  to  her.  Instead  of  replying 
to  her  questions,  her  father  became  extremely  angry,  and  strictly  forbade 
her  to  mention  the  matter  to  anyone.  Nevertheless,  she  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  an  elderly  relative  not  living  at  Widdring- 
ton,  but  reputed  to  be  a  storehouse  of  family  traditions.  From  this 
old  lady  she  heard  for  the  first  time  a  story  which  must  have  been 
well  known  to  her  father. 

Mrs.  Danby’s  grandfather  had  had  a  neighbour  named  Onslow. 
One  evening  Mr.  Onslow  had  been  dining  at  Widdrington,  and  set  off 
to  return  on  foot  to  his  own  home.  Next  morning  he  was  found  lying 
dead  on  the  way  to  his  house,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  Hall, 
with  his  throat  cut.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  picture  of  the  body  lying 
on  a  grassy  track,  beside  a  wood.  This  visualisation  probably  arose 
from  some  details  which  I  was  told,  but  I  do  not  otherwise  remember 
them.  A  farm-labourer  was  arrested  in  connection  with  the  murder, 
but  speedily  released,  there  being  no  evidence  against  him.  The  real 
murderer  was  never  discovered.  Since  then  it  was  sometimes  said 
that  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Onslow  haunted  the  dining-room  at  Widdrington 
and  the  two  rooms  above  it. 

Such  was  the  old  lady’s  account  of  Mr.  Onslow  and  his  ghost.  But 
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it  is  far  from  explaining  why  the  ghost  should  have  haunted  Widdring- 
ton  instead  of  the  edge  of  the  wood  where  in  my  mind-picture  the 
body  lies.  Was  the  murder  actually  committed  there?  It  was  said 
that  Mr.  Onslow  had  left  the  Hall  that  evening  for  his  own  home. 
Who  saw  him  go?  In  the  days  of  Mrs.  Danby’s  grandfather  country 
gentlemen  often  drunk  deeply  and  sometimes  gambled  heavily.  Women 
there  have  been 'in  every  generation.  At  this  distance  of  time  even  a 
Sherlock  Holmes  could  but  surmise  the  circumstances  of  the  crime,  the 
explanation  of  the  ghost’s  apparently  irrelevant  behaviour. 

There  are  two  evidential  points  in  the  Danbys’  story,  one  of  which 
can  hardly  have  escaped  the  reader’s  notice  :  namely,  that  the  Colonel 
had  carefully  searched  the  bedroom  immediately  before  the  important 
manifestations  began.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  very  emphatic  as  to 
this.  The  other  point  is  less  obvious,  but  not  unimportant.  The  remark 
of  the  ghost — so  flat  and  curiously  polite — is  not  one  which  any  man 
inventing  a  story  or  playing  the  ghost  would  put  into  its  mouth.  Some¬ 
thing  more  blood-curdling,  more  allusive  to  the  horrid  end  of  Mr. 
Onslow,  would  be  attributed  to  it.  Ghosts  seldom  speak,  except  those 
probably  telepathic  ones  who  appear  immediately  after  death.  The 
ghost  which  continues  to  exist  visibly  to  certain  persons  through  several 
generations  is  hardly  a  spirit.  It  is  rather  the  shadow  of  a  body  and 
spirit,  the  echo  of  a  past  personality.  It  has  no  sense  of  Time,  and 
will  keep  watch  over  a  treasure  long  since  removed  and  dumbly  demand 
vengeance  on  men  long  laid  in  forgotten  graves.  The  ghost  of  Mr. 
Onslow  seems  to  have  had  in  it  rather  more  purpose  than  most.  Had 
its  fumbling  words  been  answered,  it  might  have  said  something  to 
explain  its  visitations,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  infrequent. 
As  it  is,  one  sees  only  the  shadowy  hand  of  a  phantom  stretched  in  a 
vain  endeavour  to  lift  the  curtain  which  fell  more  than  a  century  ago 
on  the  stage  of  an  obscure  crime. 
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“FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW”  STORIES 

STARDUST 
13y  Emile  Cammaerts 

I  AM  usually  late  when  I  have  to  catch  a  train.  I  know  to  a  minute 
the  time  it  will  take  me  to  run  down  the  lane  and  to  stride  along  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  station  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  but  there 
is  a  strange  temptation  to  shorten  that  time,  to  snatch  a  book  or  hunt 
for  a  paper  when  one  ought  to  open  the  door,  like  a  village  urchin 
filling  his  pockets  with  stolen  apples  in  view  of  the  coming  farmer. 
We  may  pity  those  who  have  so  little  humanity  left  in  them  as  not  to 
enjoy  challenging  the  clock. 

I  had  been  unusually  late  that  day,  and  was  trotting  as  hard  as  I 
could  in  order  to  dispel  the  exasperating  vision  of  a  departing  train 
leaving  a  deserted  platform,  and  of  a  stationmaster  grinning  sarcastic¬ 
ally  at  my  late  appearance.  The  morning  was  hot,  the  road  was 
dusty,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  swept  over  the  village,  and  I  felt  some¬ 
thing  strike  my  left  eye.  Repressing  some  violent  expression  of 
impatience,  I  went  on  trotting  my  hardest,  closing  one  eye  and  looking 
anxiously  with  the  other  after  the  receding  figures  of  some  of  my 
companion-travellers.  It  was  a  long  and  painful  rush,  one  of  those 
trials  which  civilisation  imposes  on  her  cultured  victims,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  be  compensated  for  by  the  untold  blessings  she  confers 
upon  them.  It  was  a  close  race,  but  I  won  in  the  end.  People  helped 
me ;  they  usually  help  the  winning  side.  Papers  were  slipped  into  my 
hand,  the  door  of  a  compartment  stood  open  hospitably,  and  a  strong 
hand,  holding  my  elbow,  pushed  me  at  last  past  the  winning  post  on 
to  the  cushions  of  a  third-class  smoking  carriage. 

I  took  off  my  hat,  mopped  my  brow,  and  looked  round  apologetically 
with  my  right  eye.  There  were  two  men  sitting  opposite.  I  knew 
them  well  by  sight.  They  were  neighbours  and  friends.  Whether  they 
would  have  been  friends,  if  they  had  not  been  neighbours,  is  another 
matter,  but  Fate  had  thrown  them  side  by  side  on  the  same  corner  of 
the  planet,  and  side  by  side  they  remained,  sharing  their  work  and 
pleasure.  They  were  known  as  inseparable.  They  went  to  the  City 
together,  played  golf  together,  dined  in  each  other’s  houses,  and,  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  wives,  indulged  in  long  bridge  parties.  One  of  them 
was  thick-lipped  and  very  fat,  the  other  thin-lipped  and  lean.  They 
had  their  little  jokes  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  share,  and  they  kept 
their  own  counsel.  Such  friends  are  never  popular.  They  are  too 
much  interested  in  each  other  to  interest  the  world  at  large,  and  this 
was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  they  had  been  left  severely  alone  in  the 
last  carriage  of  the  train. 

They  laughed  at  my  sudden  intrusion. 
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“  Narrow  shave  that,”  said  the  Fat  One,  puffing  at  a  big  cigar  and 
blowing  the  smoke  into  my  face. 

”  Very  narrow,”  intoned  the  Lean  One,  sucking  his  pipe,  and  he 
added  in  a  deep  voice,  “  bad  for  the  heart,  that,  very  bad.” 

I  did  not  like  these  people.  I  was  very  uncomfortable;  my  heart 
was  thumping  in  my  throat,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  undisturbed  the  mixed  pleasure  of  my  success.  I  did  not  like  the 
strong  smell  of  the  cigar,  the  sound  of  jarring  voices,  the  silly  and 
obvious  remarks,  but  I  smiled  sociably,  shaking  my  head,  endeavouring 
to  express,  through  my  one  eye,  how  gratified  I  felt  by  their  attention. 

”  Something  wrong  with  your  eye,”  said  the  Fat  One. 

“  No.  no,  it  is  all  right,  some  dust,  I  suppose.  It  will  soon  go.” 

”  Not  if  you  rub  it  that  way,”  remarked  the  Lean  One.  “  Will  you 
allow  me  ...  ?  I  am  rather  good  at  this  kind  of  thing.” 

I  protested  that  I  did  not  feel  in  the  least  uncomfortable,  that,  in 
fact,  it  was  already  much  better,  but  the  tears,  which  never  ceased  to 
trickle  down  my  cheek,  gave  the  lie  to  such  protests.  I  had  to  submit, 
of  course,  as  you  would  have  had  to  submit  under  similar  circumstances, 
for  there  is  no  escape  from  people’s  benevolence. 

The  man  drew  a  doubtful  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  leant 
heavily  upon  me,  seized  my  eyelid  between  his  bony  fingers,  and 
succeeded  finally,  after  inflicting  upon  me  a  serious  ordeal,  in  apparently 
moving  the  speck  of  dust  which  obstructed  my  sight.  I  thanked  him 
profusely,  though  I  felt  that  I  was  not  rid  of  it  yet,  and  that  it  might 
cause  me  further  trouble. 

Soon  the  two  friends  took  up  their  papers  and  were  busily  engaged 
in  scanning  the  news.  Screened  from  their  enquiring  eyes,  I  lit  my 
pipe  contentedly.  The  carriage  was  full  of  smoke.  It  struck  me  as 
being  new,  almost  luxurious  and  in  particularly  good  taste.  I  had 
never  noticed  before  the  remarkable  scheme  of  colour,  the  noble  blend¬ 
ing  of  old  mahogany  and  discreet  red  cushions,  not  the  brutal  blood- 
red  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  for  the  ten  years  during  which  I 
had  travelled  upon  the  line,  but  a  mellow,  orange  red,  worthy  of  the 
palette  of  Titian  or  Rubens.  The  carriage  was  high,  almost  lofty, 
fitted  with  elaborate  ventilators  in  which  shining  copper  and  brass  mixed 
harmoniously.  I  was  disturbed  from  my  rapt  contemplation  by  the 
sound  of  voices.  My  companions  opposite  were  engaged  in  a  heated 
discussion  concerning  some  forthcoming  local  football  match.  I  was 
too  much  struck  by  the  change  in  their  appearance,  at  the  time,  to 
remember  what  they  said.  The  Fat  One — did  I  call  him  fat? — had 
lost  every  vestige  of  obesity.  He  was  still  short  and  very  broad  in  the 
shoulders,  but  appeared  to  me,  with  his  deep  chest,  his  high  brow, 
barred  by  a  dark  lock  of  hair,  his  imposing,  almost  imperial  nose,  a 
truly  remarkable  specimen  of  humanity.  His  tall  friend  had  grown 
almost  muscular.  The  solemnity  of  his  gestures  was  perhaps  marred 
by  a  slight  tendency  to  quick  gesticulation,  and  he  had  preserved  the 
awkward  lisp  which  distinguished  him  in  the  past,  but  his  whole  face 
was  illuminated  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  radiance  which  crushed  criticism 
and  annihilated,  before  it  was  uttered,  my  disparaging  remark.  How 
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could  I  have  been  so  mean  as  to  look  down  upon  such  a  man?  How 
could  I  have  been  so  blind  as  to  ignore  the  vivid  soul  which  shone 
through  every  feature  of  his  face? 

As  if  to  answer  this  mute  reproach  and  to  add  to  its  bitterness,  my 
benefactor  beamed  upon  me  : — 

“  Feeling  better  now?  ”  he  winked.  I  winked  in  reply. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened.  It  is  not  my  habit  to  wink. 
Winking  was  considered  very  bad  manners  when  I  was  a  boy,  and, 
although  the  fashion  may  have  changed  nowadays,  I  prefer  generally 
to  stick  to  the  old  rules.  I  did  it,  I  suppose,  as  a  kind  of  mortifica¬ 
tion.  I  had  sinned  against  that  man,  I  had  considered  him  stupid  and 
vulgar.  The  wink  was  a  symptom  of  this  vulgarity  of  which  I  had 
accused  him.  I  yearned  to  associate  myself  with  it  and  to  partake  of 
what  might  have  appeared  ridiculous  and  despicable  in  his  character. 
Whatever  were  the  reasons  of  this  impulse,  the  consequences  were 
disastrous.  During  that  short  time,  when  I  closed  my  left  eye  (please 
notice  that  it  was  the  eye  which  had  been  struck  by  the  speck  of  dust) 
I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  two  men  opposite  which  nearly  threw  me  off 
iny  balance.  All  vigour,  all  nobility,  all  spirituality  had  disappeared. 
They  were  again,  for  that  short  space  of  time,  what  I  had  always 
thought  them  to  be  :  loud-speaking,  interfering,  selfish,  mediocre  men, 
without  couiage,  without  generosity,  every  line  in  their  faces  expressing 
the  bitterness  of  their  failure  and  the  unsatisfied  passion  of  their 
greed. 

The  compartment  had  also  lost  its  glamour.  The  blood-red  uphol¬ 
stery  again  offended  my  sight,  and  I  perceived  some  evident  signs  of 
the  presence  of  previous  travellers — matches  and  cigarette-stumps 
thrown  on  the  floor,  two  heavy  footmarks  imprinted  on  the  opposite  seat. 
Can  so  many  things  be  seen  in  so  short  a  time?  I  thought  of  what  a 
friend  had  told  me  who  had  had  a  miraculous  escape  while  mountain¬ 
eering,  about  the  kaleidoscopic  swiftness  of  one’s  mind  during  a  fall. 
Truly  I  was  falling,  I  was  falling  from  one  world  into  the  other, 
according  to  the  opening  or  shutting  of  my  left  eye.  When  it  was 
shut,  the  world  appeared  to  me  more  or  less  as  it  had  appeared  the 
day  before,  though  it  looked  far  more  commonplace  and  tawdry  since 
I  had  been  blessed,  or  cursed,  by  this  wonderful  accident. 

Things  are  never  appreciated  in  themselves,  and  all  my  values  were 
changed  by  the  miraculous  standard  I  had  been  able  to  reach.  I 
fell  from  dream  into  nightmare,  from  masterpiece  into  caricature, 
from  poetry  into  parody,  from  saintliness  into  devilry.  Like  a  ball 
struck  by  racquets,  like  a  leaf  blown  by  a  gale,  like  hay  scattered  by 
the  rake,  my  limp  mind  was  tossed  and  retossed  from  the  gates  of 
Paradise  to  the  gates  of  Hell. 

My  soul  was  in  a  swing,  and  the  world  was  none  too  large  for  its 
maddening  sweep,  when  I  went  about  my  business  from  the  station 
to  the  tube,  from  the  tube  to  my  office,  unable  to  resist  the  terrible 
temptation  of  shutting  and  opening  my  left  eye.  At  one  moment,  the 
porters  rushed  to  the  door  with  outstretched  hands  and  smiling  faces, 
almost  forgetting  to  accept  their  tips  in  their  feverish  anxiety  to  pro¬ 
vide  comfort  for  their  guests.  The  taxi-drivers,  in  gallant  uniform. 
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jumped  swiftly  from  the  seats  of  their  Rolls-Royces,  tucking  their  pas¬ 
sengers  into  a  nest  of  gorgeous  furs.  The  lifts,  brilliantly  lighted, 
glided  up  and  down  amidst  the  silvery  clanging  of  their  shining  gates, 
and  the  bright  tunnels  of  the  Underground  stretched  before  me  in  un¬ 
ending  perspectives,  like  white  galleries  cut  through  Carrara.  At  the 
next,  the  world  was  worse  than  ever,  every  sound  jarred  on  my  ear, 
every  sight  offended  my  eye  amidst  the  coarse  indifference  and  shallow 
brutality  of  these  thousands  of  people  who  had  lost  all  interest  in 
their  fellow-creatures  and  seemed  too  tired  even  to  carry  out  their  evil 
intentions. 

I  sat  before  my  desk,  steadied  my  head  between  my  hands,  shut  my 
eyes  deliberately,  and,  once  plunged  into  darkness,  endeavoured  to 
collect  my  thoughts. 

Was  I  going  mad?  I  had  always  had  what  my  dear  mother  called 
“  the  artistic  temperament,”  that  is,  I  was  fundamentally  unpractical, 
absent-minded,  and  untidy.  I  had  written  some  verse  when  I  was 
twenty,  and  I  could  still  be  induced  to  play  with  rhymes  when  excep¬ 
tionally  moved  by  the  first  fine  days  of  spring.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
had  a  certain  reputation,  in  my  journalistic  trade,  for  being  a  man  of 
steady  common  sense  with  an  exaggerated  inclination  to  verify  his 
news,  which,  by  the  way,  does  not  pay. 

I  could  not  be  called  mad.  With  my  elbows  resting  on  my  desk  and 
my  fingers  pressed  on  my  head,  I  felt  perfectly  comfortable  and  quite 
at  ease.  I  remembered  distinctly  what  I  had  to  do  that  day,  and  that 
I  had  made  an  appointment  to  lunch  with  a  friend  at  my  club.  I  even 
hoped  to  play  chess  wdth  him  for  an  hour  or  so. 

No,  I(^was  not  mad.  No  madman  could  play  chess.  I  had  had  an 
accident.  This  speck  of  dust,  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  it, 
had  struck  my  eye  and  altered  my  vision.  Whether  my  optic  nerve  had 
been  affected,  I  could  not  say.  It  would  be  for  the  doctor  to  find  out. 
Doctors  are  paid  to  find  out  such  things.  Of  one  thing  I  w’as  certain  : 
my  right  eye  was  unaffected,  it  looked  upon  the  world  perhaps  more 
critically  than  before,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  sight,  it 
was  merely  the  outcome  of  the  state  of  mind  created  by  my  other  vision, 
which,  through  its  brighter  light,  engendered  darker  shadows.  I 
wanted  to  know  exactly  where  I  stood,  and,  opening  first  my  normal 
eye,  I  looked  steadily  at  the  wall  on  which  some  sentimental  typist  had 
nailed,  a  few  years  before,  a  picture  from  an  illustrated  paper,  repre¬ 
senting  a  girl  on  a  swing,  looking  dreamily  in  front  of  her.  I  had 
been  too  lazy  to  remove  this  offensive  ornament  from  my  dark  office, 
and  observed  once  more  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  idiotic  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  ideal  of  girlhood  which  it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to  see. 
Her  soft,  fluffy  hair  and  blue  sash  gave  the  damsel  the  look  of  a 
glorified  poodle,  while  the  dreamy  expression  of  her  look  scarcely  hid 
the  emptiness  of  her  soul  This  impression  confirmed  all  I  knew,  and 
only  strengthened  my  conviction  that  my  right  eye,  no  doubt,  was  sound. 
I  now  shut  it,  and  proceeded  to  open  the  left. 

I  hope  that,  by  this  time,  the  reader  has  realised  that  I  am  practically 
an  old  man,  whitened  under  the  hard  harness  of  literary  work,  that 
I  have  had  very  little  romance  in  life,  and  that  I  am  not  likely  to  let 
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myself  be  carried  away  by  the|  sight  of  any  woman,  however  beautiful, 
much  less  by  that  of  her  picture,  but,  as  1  opened  my  left  eye,  all  idea 
of  age,  experience,  or  disillusionment  vanished.  I  w’as  thirty  years 
younger,  and  I  had  not  met  my  fate.  Some  magic  influence  ran 
through  my  blood,  my  heart  beat  a  tattoo,  and  I  uttered  a  cry  of 
ecstasy,  stretching  my  hands  towards  the  girl,  who  shook  her  head  and 
smiled  in  response.  Moved  by  a  sheer  instinct  of  preservation  or  by 
the  healthy  fear  of  making  a  fool  of  myself,  I  abruptly  suppressed 
this  mad  impulse  by  obliterating  the  picture;  that  is  to  say,  by 
shutting  the  offending  eye  and,  keeping  it  shut  most  carefully,  I 
detached  the  print  from  the  wall  and  threw  it  viciously  into  the 
waste-paper  basket. 

I  soon  discovered  that  I  had,  so  to  speak,  three  souls  :  my  left  eye, 
or  poetic  soul ;  my  right  eye,  or  cynical  soul,  and  my  two  eyes,  or 
idealistic  soul.  It  proved,  in  the  end,  the  most  worrying  of  the  three, 
for  I  realised,  soon  enough,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  one  side  succeeded 
only  too  easily  in  neutralising  the  criticism  of  the  other.  That  is  the 
worst  of  enthusiasm,  it  is  so  confoundedly  active.  The  very  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  my  poetic  soul  might  have  preserved  me  against  its  furious 
assaults,  but  I  remained  defenceless  against  the  insidious  influence  of 
an  idealism  which  did  not  even  allow  the  possibility  of  discussion. 

I  lit  a  second  pipe,  and,  calling  upon  my  reserves  of  coolness  and 
self-control,  endeavoured  to  consider  my  position  dispassionately,  as  if 
this  accident  had  not  happened  to  me,  but  to  some  fictitious  hero  in 
a  novel. 

Every  man  is  more  or  less  of  an  idealist — ^that  is  to  say,  he  can  be 
most  unexpectedly  stirred  by  deep  emotions  for  an  absolutely  dis¬ 
interested  purpose.  Everyone  is  ready  to  credit  persons,  causes  and 
theories  with  qualities  and  virtues  of  which  he  holds  no  proof. 

Such  currents  of  sentiment  move,  somewhat  frequently,  the  calm 
waters  of  individual  and  social  life.  The  cynic  misanthrope  of  to-day 
may  surprise  the  world,  and  himself,  to-morrow,  by  adopting  the  most 
Quixotic  attitude.  Such  change  is  brought  about  by  circumstances. 
With  me,  it  was  provoked  by  the  opening  or  the  closing  of  an  eye. 
The  futility  of  this  action,  which  w'as,  after  all,  entirely  dependent  on 
my  will,  added  to  the  ridiculous  character  of  my  position.  You  can 
imagine  a  man  sacrificing  himself  for  an  idea,  for  an  illusion,  but 
it  is  more  difficult  to  realise  such  a  sacrifice  if  all  illusion  is  destroyed 
by  the  knowledge  that  it  has  been  artificially  created.  My  brain  reeled 
before  such  an  appalling  perspective.  I  could  not  go  on  living  like 
that;  something  had  to  be  done.  I  was  poisoned,  and  I  had  to  find 
an  antidote  to  counteract  this  poison. 

Suddenly  the  image  of  Bisling  appeared  before  me.  He  looked  at 
me  with  his  questioning  eyes  and  his  deeply  furrowed  brow,  like  that 
of  a  bloodhound.  Surely  this  was  the  man  to  help  me.  He  was  an 
old  friend,  in  whose  discretion  I  could  trust  implicitly ;  he  was  open- 
minded,  rather  over-bold  in  his  outlook,  and  not  likely  to  laugh  at 
me  or  doubt  my  reason  if  I  told  him  my  story.  For  Bisling  everything 
was  possible,  or,  to  express  it  better,  a  thing  was  only  called  impossible 
because  it  had  not  happened  before.  Surprise,  scorn,  doubts,  fussiness 
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were  not  to  be  feared  from  such  a  man,  and  a  good  deal  of  open- 
hearted  sympathy  could  be  expected. 

1  had  been  looking  at  the  carpet  all  the  time  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
some  new  manifestation  of  the  abnormality  of  my  sight,  but  the  longer 
I  looked  at  what  I  knew  to  be  a  worn-out  rug,  the  softer,  the  deeper 
it  became.  Its  faded  colours  lit  up  again,  and  the  finest  Smyrna  could 
scarcely  match  their  brilliance.  For  reasons  of  economy  I  had  put 
on  a  pair  of  old  and  shabby  boots  which  further  enlarged  the  already 
generous  proportions  of  my  feet.  All  this  was  changed,  and  the  most 
elegant  dancer,  shod  in  patent  leather,  would  readily  have  acknowledged 
the  perfection  of  my  foot  gear.  It  was  the  last  straw.  If  I  allowed 
this  thing  to  grow  upon  me,  I  might  appear  to-morrow  in  my  own 
eyes  one  of  the  smartest  men  in  town.  To  my  Bohemian  sense  it  was 
perfectly  appalling.  I  sprang  towards  the  door,  rushed  downstairs 
at  breakneck  speed,  and  flung  myself  into  the  first  taxi  which  crawled 
along  the  kerb. 

I  found  Bisling  in  his  laboratory  on  the  top  floor  of  one  of  the 
University  Buildings.  He  is  a  doctor,  and  he  recognises  trouble  when 
he  meets  it.  After  a  few  words  with  the  assistant  whom  he  left  in 
charge,  he  took  me  to  a  small  room  which  served  as  a  study.  I  was 
astonished  at  my  own  calm  and  deliberation.  He  first  seemed  amused 
and  a  faint  smile  flickered  across  his  severe  features,  but  as  soon  as 
he  realised  my  earnestness,  he  recovered  his  gravity  without  any  apparent 
effort.  I  could  not  help  feeling  hurt  all  the  same,  and  exclaimed  : 

“  You  are  smiling,  you  do  not  believe  me.” 

‘Certainly,”  he  answered,  ‘‘I  believe  you;  why  should  I  not 
believe  you?  The  only  question  is,  how  can  I  help  you?  ” 

“  I  want  your  advice.  This  has  become  intolerable;  either  the 
magic  influence  must  be  complete  or  it  must  disappear  altogether.  I 
cannot  go  on  being  flung  from  one  end  of  the  universe  to  the  other. 
I  shall  lose  my  balance;  I  shall  destroy  myself.” 

Tut,  tut,  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Tell  me,  is  the  thing 
still  in  your  eye?” 

”  It  does  not  hurt  any  longer.  I  scarcely  feel  it  at  all,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  that  fellow  in  the  train  removed  it.” 

”  Very  well,  then,”  said  Bisling,  most  solemnly,  though  I  felt  all 
the  time  as  though  he  were  humouring  a  child,  “  very  well,  then.  If 
it  is  still  there,  we  can  remove  it,  and  you  will  see  just  as  before, 
though  it  really  seems  a  pity,  since  you  are  going  to  lose  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  life.” 

“  What  is  that?  ” 

Bisling  stretched  his  legs. 

‘‘  Illusion,  my  dear  fellow,  illusion.” 

“  You  choose  to  call  it  that,”  I  answered,  ”  but  what  do  we  know 
about  it  ?  What  is  truth  ?  What  is  illusion  ?  Which  of  my  eyes  is 
right?  Has  this  strange  influence  increased  my  faculties,  or  ruined 
them?  Is  the  world  more  beautiful,  or  worse,  than  I  thought?  ” 

Bisling  laughed.  ”  I  cannot  tell  you  that,  but  I  should  very  much 
like  to  have  a  look  at  this  speck  of  dust,  as  you  call  it ;  there  is 
something  mysterious  about  it.  May  I  just  see  if  it  is  still  there?  ” 
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He  took  a  small  feather  and  slipped  it  under  the  eyelid,  working 
carefully  towards  the  corner  of  the  eye.  A  moment  later  he  showed 
me,  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  what  appeared  to  be  an  infinitesimal  fragment 
of  green  glass,  very  hard  and  very  brilliant.  I  looked  up  and  realised 
at  once  that  all  trace  of  the  magic  influence  had  gone  and  that  I  was  my 
own  self  again.  The  room,  the  corner  of  the  street  seen  through  the 
window.  Bisling  himself,  resumed  their  former  appearance  and  returned 
to  the  place  which  such  sights  had  occupied  in  my  former  life ;  it  was 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Bisling  had  taken  the  grain  of  dust 
between  his  fingers  and  looked  at  it  carefully  with  a  magnifying-glass. 

I  became  interested.  What  could  it  be  ?  I  leant  towards  my  friend. 

“  Well,  what  is  it?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know;  it  may  be  some  fragment  of  metal,  stone,  or  glass. 
It  is  curious.  I  want  to  look  at  it  carefully;  may  I  keep  it?  ” 

I  agreed  willingly,  in  my  gratitude  at  being  relieved  of  the  impossible 
burden  of  my  second  sight.  He  dropp>ed  it  carefully  into  an  envelope 
which  he  slipped  into  his  coat  pocket.  I  heard  him  mutter  dreamily  : 

“  Stardust.”  He  smiled  again. 

”  What  did  you  say?  ” 

”  Oh,  it  is  not  worth  mentioning;  just  an  old  idea  of  mine  about 
some  new,  unknown  element  which  could  come  on  this  earth  from  the 
sky  through  the  fall  of  certain  aerolites.  You  see,  these  things  come 
from  other  worlds  which  are  not  necessarily  built  like  our  own;  they 
might  affect  us  in  the  most  unexpected  way.  It  is  only  a  fancy,  of 
course.” 

”  Do  you  suppose  that  the  influence  of  such  a  substance  might  lead 
us  to  see  things  as  they  may  be  seen  on  some  planets  by  other  reasonable 
beings?  ”  Bisling  laughed  outright. 

There  is  the  literary  man;  give  him  a  finger  and  he’ll  take  the 
whole  body.  Give  him  a  toy  to  play  with,  and  he’ll  transform  it  into 
a  flying-machine ;  my  vague  suppositions  were  bold  enough,  but  do 
you  realise  that  you  have  built,  on  these  frail  foundations,  within  the 
space  of  tw'o  sentences,  a  huge,  top-heavy  edifice?  I  had  no  right  to 
mention  the  thing  at  all ;  there  is  no  more  likelihood  of  discovering  a 
new  element  in  heavenly  bodies  than  in  our  own  old  earth,  and  as  to 
the  action  which  such  an  element  might  exert  over  our  own  nervous 
system  .  .  .”  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  spreading  his  arms  in 

a  helpless  gesture. 

He  had  risen,  and,  although  I  was  intensely  interested  by  his  sugges¬ 
tion,  I  did  not  want  to  detain  him  any  longer  from  his  work.  On  a 
firm  promise  that  he  would  let  me  know  the  result  of  his  examination, 
I  left  him  hurriedly  and  went  to  my  club  to  keep  my  appointment. 
No  strange  symptoms  occurred.  I  was  my  own  self,  and  the  world 
and  the  people  reflected  themselves  in  my  right  eye  or  in  my  left 
eye  without  any  appreciable  variation.  My  vision  was  no  longer  a 
dieam,  nor  was  it  a  nightmare;  things  were  normal  and  dull.  I  moved 
in  a  mediocre  world  surrounded  by  average  values,  but  Bisling’s  sugges¬ 
tion  sang  in  my  head.  What  if  I  had  been  the  unconscious  means  of 
an  amazing  discovery?  If  it  could  be  proved  that,  through  some 
mysterious  agency,  this  speck  of  dust  had  affected,  not  only  my  sight. 
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but  my  very  soul  ?  If  a  connection  could  be  established  between  the 
human  outlook  on  life  and  the  outlook  of  other  beings  living  in  other 
worlds?  The  idea  was  mad,  but  many  other  mad  ideas  had  come 
true,  and  I  had  gone  through  so  amazing  an  experience  that  I  was  not 
disposed  to  be  over-critical.  To  conclude  from  the  fact  that  the  star¬ 
dust,  if  it  turned  out  to  be  such,  had  modified,  for  me,  the  aspect 
of  certain  things,  that  any  beings  living  on  this  particular  star  might 
he  affected  in  the  same  way,  might  appear  an  incredible  proposition. 
Such  beings  might  not  exist  at  all,  and,  even  if  they  existed,  nothing 
allowed  me  to  think  that  they  looked  upon  their  world  as  I  had  looked 
upon  mine  after  my  accident.  Surely  threequarters  of  the  links  of  this 
chain  of  reasoning  were  missing.  All  the  same,  I  went  on  imagining 
what  life  might  be  in  such  a  world,  where  only  kindness  and  beauty 
could  be  perceived,  and  where  anything  trivial  and  mean  disappeared. 
A  world  where  colours  glowed  with  a  supernatural  glimmer,  where  all 
sounds  were  like  the  singing  of  birds  or  the  murmur  of  the  sea,  where 
all  passion  was  pure  and  all  feeling  passionate,  where  life  would  be 
so  powerful  that  it  would  absorb  death,  where  .  .  . 

I  did  not  read  a  line  of  the  evening  paper  which  I  held  mechanically 
in  my  hand  while  travelling  back  home.  I  was  so  absorbed  that  one 
of  my  fellow-passengers  had  to  warn  me  when  I  reached  my  station. 
The  train  was  already  moving  when  I  jumped  on  to  the  platform.  I 
am  sure  those  who  saw  me  that  night  on  the  road  must  have  thought 
that  I  had,  for  once,  been  drinking  too  freely.  I  walked  with  my 
head  in  the  air,  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  dark,  starry  sky.  Where 
was  my  star  ?  Where  were  these  superhuman  beings  whose  sight  could 
not  be  dazzled  by  the  sun?  I  felt  that  I  had  acted  like  a  coward, 
that  I  ought  never  to  have  parted  with  the  precious  speck  of  dust,  which 
had  opened  to  me  the  gates  of  a  new  world,  that  I  ought  to  have 
borne  patiently  the  temporary  inconvenience  I  had  suffered  for  the 
sake  of  the  new  vision  I  had  discovered.  I  felt  that  I  had  a  sacred 
mission  to  fulfil  in  the  world,  that  the  stardust  would  help  me  to 
convince  any  unbeliever  that  I  could  transform  in  a  few  years  the 
soul  of  mankind.  Like  Elijah,  I  was  mounted  in  a  fiery  chariot;  I 
was  riding  from  earth  to  heaven,  and,  unlike  the  prophet,  lifting  all 
my  brethren  with  me. 

I  scarcely  slept  that  night.  The  next  day  I  found  on  the  breakfast 
table  a  letter  from  Bisling.  I  opened  it  with  feverish  haste. 

“  My  dear  Robson,”  wrote  Bisling,  “  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you 
that  a  most  unexpected  accident  has  happened.  I  have  mislaid  the 
envelope  in  which  I  had  placed  the  speck  of  dust,  and  all  the  efforts 
I  have  made  to  recover  it  have  failed.  The  only  possible  explanation 
is  that  I  left  it  on  the  table  near  the  window-sill  and  that  a  gust  of 
wind  blew  it  away.  I  feel  very  sorry  about  it,  and  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me.  Yours  sincerely,  - ” 

I  have  not  seen  Bisling  since.  I  do  not  want  to  see  him.  I  suspect 
him  of  having  purposely  destroyed  the  envelope  in  order  to  restore 
what  he  would  call  the  balance  of  my  brain.  We  have  no  worse 
enemies  than  those  who  claim  to  know  exactly  what  is  good  for  us. 
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